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WASHINGTON SUS FLASHES 
Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


SALARIES IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


Teaching personnel: Median salary for teachers of all ranks 
in American colleges and universities in 1955-1956 was $5,243, 
according to recent study by NEA Research Division. This com— 
pares with $4,000 for elementary and secondary public school 
teachers combined. Teachers holding rank of full professor earned 
median salary of $7,076. Associate professors earned $5,731. 
Assistant professors drew $4,921. Instructors trailed with 
$4,087. In general, highest salaries were paid by municipal 
universities, with median of $6,435, followed by state universi- 
ties, non-public universities, land-grant colleges, teachers 
colleges, state colleges, non-public colleges of over 1,000 en- 
rollment, non-public colleges of 500-999 enrollment, and small 
non-public colleges. 

Geographic variations: Highest salaries were paid in Far 
West, with median of $5,758, and lowest in Southeast, with median 
of $4,799. 

Administrative personnel: Presidents of these schools nat-— 
urally topped administrative list with median salary of $11,314, 
with vice-presidents next at $10,467. Then came dean of college 
at $7,495, dean of students at $7,080, business manager at $6,682, 
director of athletics at $6,335, head football coach at $6,183, 
director of admissions at $6,127, dean of men at $5,983, head 
basketball coach at $5,664, head librarian at $5,437, registrar at 
$5,230, and dean of women at $5,200. 

Deans of professional schools: Median salary for deans of 
professional schools was $10,416 in this order: medicine, den- 
tistry, architecture, agriculture, law, engineering, arts and 
sciences, extension, education, business, and graduate school. 














EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURES AND ILLITERACY 


Expenditure per pupil: Senate Subcommittee to Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency has issued report on Education and Juvenile 
Delinquency. Among many tables is report on expenditure per pupil 
on education, compiled by Dr. Willard E. Goslin of George Peabody 
College. As you would expect, New York tops list with almost 
$352. Next comes Delaware with almost $318, Oregon with $316, 

New Jersey and Wyoming with $312 each, Montana with $302, and 
District of Columbia with $301. Southern states trail, with 
Mississippi bringing up rear with almost $96. 
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Per cent illiterate over 25 years old: Extent of illiteracy 





is inversely related to expenditures for education. Highest illit- 
eracy is found in southern states, especially Louisiana, South 
Carolina, Mississippi, Georgia, Alabama, and North Carolina. 
Louisiana leads with almost 29 per cent. Iowa, with 3.9 per cent, 
has lowest record of illiteracy. Among other low illiteracy 
states are Utah, Oregon, Idaho, Nebraska, Vermont, Wyoming, 
Kansas, California, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Maine, Massa-— 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
North and South Dakota, Ohio, Washington, and District of 
Columbia. 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION PROMOTES RESEARCH 


New program: Congress has appropriated more than a million 
dollars for research by colleges, universities, and State agencies 
in problems of education. New program will be conducted by 
Office of Education. Here are some of projects approved to date: 

Indiana University: Research will be undertaken to deter-— 
mine why only one-fourth of top 10 per cent of Indiana's high 
school graduates in 1954-1955 entered college. Also studies will 
be made to learn how many of top 20 per cent of State's 1955-1956 
high school graduates don't continue their educational programs 
into college, and why they don't. Indiana will also investigate 
professional preparation and performance of students graduating 
from Indiana teacher training schools. Study will try to get at 
clearer conception of essentials for preparing qualified teachers. 

Vanderbilt University: Vanderbilt will conduct three-year 
study of causes of juvenile delinquency. Study will be made 
among children in grades 7 through 1l in two counties of Tennessee. 

Syracuse University: Syracuse will study attitudes of par- 
ents toward mentally retarded children—toward their education, 
present social adjustment, and later adult adjustment. Effects of 
community pressures, personal satisfactions and dissatisfactions, 
and other factors in development of teaching careers will be 
studied in another three-year project at Syracuse. Syracuse will 
also attempt to determine how factors such as personality traits 
are involved in choice of teaching as career. This will be one- 
year project. 

Boston University: A three-year Boston project will seek 
simple group test to spot future delinquents within groups of non- 
readers, slow learners and mentally retarded children. Second 
Boston study will focus on language abilities and handicaps of 
mentally retarded children as shown by their reading, listening, 
speaking, and writing. Among objectives will be identification of 
those language weaknesses which usually respond rapidly to re- 
medial instruction, and outlining of remedial plans. 

Regis College: This school will test effectiveness of modi- 




















fied counseling procedure in promoting learning among bright 
students who have been doing poorly in their school subjects. 








1955's Women College Graduates 


O WOMEN GRADUATES find that college 

has prepared them for work? What 
kinds of jobs do they get? Are their jobs 
related to their undergraduate training? 
Are women graduates satisfied with their 
first jobs? 

The answers to these questions are of 
considerable interest to many young women 
still in school. While they may anticipate 
marriage and family responsibilities in the 
future, the majority of college women are 
faced with the need or desire to support 
themselves immediately after graduation. 
Some select their vocational goals very 
early in life, but many enter college still 
undecided about what kind of job they 
would like. Lacking sufficient knowledge 
and experience, they can benefit from help 
and advice in planning their educational 
programs and preparing for future em- 
ployment. 

Many colleges and universities employ 
professionally trained personnel to assist 
their students in obtaining a better under- 
standing of the jobs which may best satisfy 
their individual needs. Numerous re- 
sources are available for their use. Testing 
services can determine the primary apti- 
tudes and interests of students. Govern- 
ment agencies and private groups publish 
materials describing the requirements, 
duties, and opportunities in a wide array 
of occupational fields. Reports on salary 
and other labor market information are 
also becoming more readily available. 
Along with this expanding body of knowl- 
edge, it is also valuable to have information 


Auice K. Leorotp is Assistant to the Secretary of 
Labor for Women’s Affairs and Director of the 
Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor. 

A more detailed report, entitled “Employment 
After College: Report on Women Graduates, Class 
of 1955,” can be obtained by writing to the Women’s 
Bureau. 
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In 1956 


concerning the job experiences of recent 
college graduates and whether college pre- 
pared them for entry into the world of 
work. 


Survey Purposes and Coverage 


Periodic inquiries concerning the activi- 
ties of alumni are made by many schools 
as part of their guidance and placement 
programs. Questions asked of the gradu- 
ates typically concern type of employment 
and rate of pay. Since these studies are 
usually made for administrative use, they 
generally are-not available to other institu- 
tions or interested persons. Neither do 
they provide a nationwide picture of college 
graduates. 

Because ‘of its interest in stimulating 
more widespread and adequate programs of 
vocational guidance and _ counseling 
throughout the country, the Women’s Sec- 
tion of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association and the Women’s Bureau of 
the U. S. Department of Labor cooperated 
in conducting a mail questionnaire survey 
of women who graduated from college in 
June 1955. A pilot study made in 1954 
had tested the feasibility of the project. 
While a study of the graduates’ employment 
and related activities was expected to inter- 
est those concerned with the development 
and utilization of the nation’s skilled 
womanpower, its immediate purpose was 
for use in guidance and counseling work. 

Survey participants included 108 col- 
leges and universities and about 3,000 of 
their women graduates. The respondents 
were representative of the 81,000 women 
who had graduated in June 1955 from co- 
educational and women’s colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States. This group 
is smailer than the 104,000 women reported 
by the U. S. Office of Education to have 
graduated from all colleges and universities 
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ALICE K. LEOPOLD 


during the school year 1954-1955. Women 
who had received their degrees in some 
month other than June and those who had 
graduated from so-called men’s schools were 
excluded. The survey coverage by size of 
school is shown in TABLE 1. 


TABLE 1 





Size of school 
(by number of Women graduates, June 1955 


women gradu--__Sample_____——_Tootal 











ates) Number Per cent Number Per cent 

ee 2,919 100 81,108 100 
500 and over . 252 9 8,027 10 
25010 499 ... 631 21 17,207 21 
100 to 249 ... 997 34 26,017 $2 
50 to 99 ..... 662 23 18,128 22 
Under 50 .... $77 13 11,729 15 
Comments of the Graduates 


The survey participants, selected on the 
basis of a scientific (stratified random) 
sample, expressed considerable interest in 
the survey and its aims. The graduates’ 
rate of response, about 70 per cent, was 
very good. Some indicated that their will- 
ingness to cooperate stemmed from the 
hope that the survey would help future 
students plan a more satisfactory educa- 
tional program. 

The respondents’ most provocative re- 
marks were offered voluntarily in answer 
to a request for “ways in which your col- 
lege work might have been made more 
valuable.” Some took this opportunity to 
express praise and appreciation for the way 
college had enriched their lives. Others 
offered specific suggestions for changes in 
course content. Some who had become 
teachers thought their methods courses and 
practice teaching should have contained 
more information on techniques and pro- 
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Numerous graduates wished they 
had studied typing and shorthand or had 
taken courses in homemaking, marriage, or 


cedures. 


child development. Not all felt that their 
course of study had maintained a satis- 
factory balance. There were liberal arts 
majors who wished they had had more vo- 
cational preparation and _  job-oriented 
majors who longed for more cultural sub- 
jects. 

Among the job-oriented majors there was 
a nurse who “would have enjoyed taking 
more liberal arts courses,” and a pharmacist 
who regretted that “due to the nature of 
the pharmacy program . . . courses outside 
the science field could not have been taken.” 
On the other hand, typical comments of 
graduates who thought they had received 
insufficient vocational preparation follow: 


. my college work would have been more valu- 
able if I would have been given . . . better prep- 
aration on what to expect in opening positions 
after graduation. 

. more valuable if it had trained me for a 
specific job rather than being quite so general. 

. more valuable . . . [if] each student could 
secure a semester of outside placement in her field 
of study . . . to acquire all-important experience 
and confidence. 

I do believe it is the responsibility of the college to 
let its students know what they will be facing when 
they graduate. College fosters many dreams and 
ambitions which cannot survive disillusionment in 
the commercial world. 

At no time did I feel I had adequate information 
on what the various curriculums offered and what 
the requirements and job possibilities were for each. 
Thus, I drifted into elementary-[school] education 
rather than choosing after knowing what all the 
possibilities were. 

One of my pet peeves is the lack of help that college 
placement offices seem to provide for women. 

I feel my indecision now indicates lack of careful 
thought and questioning in college, particularly on 
my part ... My plea would be for vocational guid- 
ance of a more personal nature. 

While these comments do not represent 
the view of all the graduates, they do re- 
flect the feeling that much more individual 
counseling could be given students to help 
them secure the direction and tools for a 
more satisfying life. The investigators 
share the feeling that some of the findings 
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seem rather generalized. With the experi- 
ence now gained, it is anticipated that the 
next survey will be expanded to secure 
more detailed information. 


Who are the June 1955 Women Gradu- 
ates? 


Six months after graduation the typical 
woman graduate of the class of June 1955 
was single, 22 years old, and employed. 
One-third of the survey group were married 
and a few—2 per cent—were widowed, 
separated, or divorced. Almost all were 
concerned with paid employment, either in 
the present or near future. Of every 100 
women, 80 were employed, 9 were attending 
school full time, 4 were seeking work, and 
7 were not in the labor market. 

Most of the women had specialized in 
undergraduate subjects customarily popular 
with women. First in rank was education, 
including 35 per cent of the group. About 
20 per cent of the graduates had majored 
in the humanities and arts: 10 per cent 
in English, 8 per cent in fine arts, and 2 per 
cent in foreign languages. Relatively few 
of the women had prepared for shortage 
occupations other than teaching. For ex- 
ample, 5 per cent had majored in nursing 
and other health fields, 3 per cent in bio- 
logical sciences, and 2 per cent each in 
physical sciences and in mathematics—all 
shortage areas needing more trained people. 

Among every eleven recent women gradu- 
ates, one was attending school full time 
and one part time. Stimulated by the de- 
mand for well-trained specialists, these 
women were continuing their studies in a 
wide variety of fields. The largest num- 
bers, however, were studying education, 
English, health, or business and commerce. 

About two-thirds of the full-time students 
were working toward a master’s degree; a 
few toward a doctorate; and most of the 
others toward a certificate for teaching or 
other type of work. One-fourth of the full- 
time students received scholarships and one- 
fifth were graduate assistants. The average 
amount of financial aid given each group 
was around $1,000. Of those not attend- 
ing school in the winter of 1955-1956, 
two-thirds reported they planned to do 
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graduate work some time in the future. 
The primary source of jobs for over one- 
third of the employed graduates was their 
college or university placement bureaus. 
This source rated first among teachers, 
chemists, mathematicians, and statisticians. 
Another fourth of the women, representing 
almost all the occupational groups, said 
that their families or friends had given them 
the most help in their job search. Employ- 
ment agencies, both private and public were 
mentioned principally by secretaries, sten- 
ographers, typists, and miscellaneous cleri- 
cal workers. A rather small number of 
women said they first learned of their jobs 
through newspaper advertisements. Many 
of the remaining women did not consider 
they had been assisted by the usual job 
sources and indicated they had made a 
direct job application on their own. 


Were They Satisfied With First Jobs? 


Most of the women graduates reported 
favorable reactions to their first jobs. High 
percentages of graduates answered affirma- 
tively to the questions in TABLE 2. 








TABLE 2 
Per cent 
Questions “Yes” 
Does job provide step forward?........... 90 
Does it relate to college major?........... 84 
Is it type of job hoped for?............... 83 
Does it meet economic needs?............ 81 





Much of this favorable response can be 
credited to the good employment conditions 
encountered by the class of 1955. But some 
of the satisfaction may also be associated 
with the appreciation many newcomers 
have for the valuable experience gained on 
a first job. However, although most of the 
employed graduates secured jobs which 
were similar to what they had expected, 
the previously quoted comments indicate 
that some of the women might have made 
different choices in college if they had had 
more knowledge of all various job possi- 
bilities. 

Approximately 8 out of 10 of the em- 
ployed women graduates reported they 
were holding professional jobs in the winter 
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of 1955-1956; about 1'/: had clerical jobs; 
and the others were doing miscellaneous 
work. Most numerous jobs were those of 
teacher, secretary or stenographer, and 
nurse. Altogether, nine occupational 
groups covered four-fifths of the working 
graduates. These occupations are listed in 
Tas_e 3 with the numbers of women gradu- 
ates represented in the survey. 








TABLE 3 
Number of Women Surveyed in Selected 
Occupations 
Occupation Women 
Professional: 
MEE apc esssntaddsvedeseeeabntces 39,552 
PE ciecyitnae chee neeadaesdaenhaae 2,585 
Biological technicians.................. 1,929 
i iithccckcneeksaveonee 887 
Copywriters, editors, reporters......... 650 
EN otiecrendevatacaeescaneaneean 470 
Mathematicians, statisticiams........... 449 
Clerical: 
Secretaries, stenographers............... 4,908 
IE 08ednuce se ekvadiwenssesceaeden 1,147 





Despite this heavy occupational concen- 
tration, some graduates were employed in 
more unusual jobs. In the group surveyed, 
there was a city planning technician, patent 
abstractor, research engineer, television pro- 
gram arranger, fabric designer, legal ad- 
ministrator of estates, and programmer for 
computing machines. 

In the opinion of more than four-fifths of 
the graduates, their first jobs were related 
to their undergraduate majors. This 
opinion was substantiated by the fact that 
most of the graduates reported employment 
in jobs for which they had been trained. 
In the predominant group, those who had 
prepared for teaching, fully three-fourths 
of the women with teaching certificates 
were employed as teachers. In addition, 
among other employed graduates, over 
nine-tenths of the nursing majors became 
nurses; two-thirds of the business and com- 
merce majors became secretaries, stenog- 
raphers, or miscellaneous clerical workers; 
two-thirds of the biological science majors 
became biological technicians; and one-half 
of the chemistry majors became chemists. 
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Graduates who secured jobs less closely 
related to their undergraduate major were 
using their training in a variety of ways. 
For instance, of the employed psychology 
majors, 22 per cent were teachers; 20 per 
cent were recreation, religious, social and 
welfare workers; 17 per cent were secretaries 
and stenographers; 15 per cent were mis- 
cellaneous professional workers; 12 per cent 
were miscellaneous clerical workers; 8 per 
cent were bank and insurance workers; 
and 6 per cent were employed in other 
fields. 

The demand for more teachers to staff 
the nation’s expanding school system has 
focused special attention on the college 
youths who are securing teacher training 
and accepting teaching jobs. In the June 
1955 class, almost three-fourths of the 
women took some teacher training. Most 
of these secured a certificate and were teach- 
ing in the winter of 1955-1956. About 
one-tenth of the certificate holders ac- 
cepted other jobs and a small proportion 
were unemployed, although some of these 
had arranged to teach during the following 
semester. About 4 per cent of the certifi- 
cate holders were continuing their educa- 
tion and about 6 per cent were not in the 
labor market. 

Two-thirds of the certificates secured by 
the 1955 women graduates were for ele- 
mentary schools and two-fifths were for 
secondary schools. A few of these gradu- 
ates held certificates for both types of 
schools. Four out of five of the certificates 
entitled the holder to teach in one state and 
most of the other certificates, in two states. 
Less than 4 per cent of the teachers among 
the June 1955 graduates did not have a 
certificate; most of these were taking educa- 
tion courses in addition to teaching. 


How Much Did the Graduates Earn? 


The average salary of the women gradu- 
ates employed full time was $3,141 a year. 
Earnings of most of the women were con- 
centrated between $2,500 and $4,000. 
About 12 per cent earned less than $2,500 
and almost 7 per cent more than $4,000. 

To give college students more realistic 
expectations about their future salaries, it 
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is helpful to relate the salaries of recent 
graduates to their undergraduate majors. 
Our survey reveals some significant differ- 
ences. Generally speaking, those women 
who had training in physical sciences and 
health fields received the highest salaries, 
as shown in TABLE 4. 








TABLE 4 
Average Salaries of Graduates in Different 
Fields 
Undergraduate Major Annual average 
PUNE DENMONB. . osc ccsccvccseses $3,670 
EE ack vis cn scien enecshion 3,469 
DEE acicneebdstraadecnsaewans 3,451 
“vad rcnikidenwieewes 3,402 
Sociology and social work.......... 3,214 
PE Aineaten bi etinicn ecdinoass 3,204 
Business and commerce............ 3,135 
Social sciences (misc.)............. 3,122 
I, Son ccetwetinawes 3,037 
EN wh taa5i-indeeteneseencoutyos 3,015 
Die tear den stat danknnweawimue 2,987 
ance nscwakeas one ie 6 2,862 
Foreign languages................. 2,849 
DP Citnawradceskns canbaneeakad dex 2,660 





Considered in terms of jobs held by the 
recent graduates, the best pay was received 
by chemists (average $3,900) and mathe- 
maticians and statisticians ($3,848). Rela 
tively high salaries were averaged also by 
nurses ($3,438), home economists ($3,341), 
and recreation, religious, social and welfare 
workers ($3,214). Although the average 
starting salary for teachers ($3,197) was 
below these groups, it compared favorably 
with those employed as biological techni- 
cians ($3,038), copywriters, editors, and 
reporters ($3,020); and secretaries and sten- 
ographers ($2,895). 


Other Values 


The women graduates generally viewed 
their college education as something more 
than preparation for future employment. 
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By their own report, only one-fourth of the 
group were planning to have a career. An- 
other fourth said they expected to work 


‘ 


“indefinitely” or “only as necessary,” but 
did not have a career in mind. On the 
other hand, almost half the recent graduates 
considered paid employment as a temporary 
activity between school and marriage. 
When asked whether their college experi- 
ence helped them in their role as house- 
wife or mother, nine-tenths of those who 
answered the questions said, “Yes.” 

Over two-thirds of the women were 
active members of some organized group 
and one-fourth of these were officers. Al- 
most one-half belonged to a church or re- 
ligious organization; over one-third to a 
professional society related to work; and 
almost one-fourth to a social or community 
welfare organization. 

Thus, in their roles as workers, home- 
makers, and citizens, the recent women 
graduates were undertaking their adult 
responsibilities. In a nation founded on 
family life, the wife-mother role is of major 
significance to women. But there are cir- 
cumstances which also make it important 
for some women to work. One-third of 
our graduates were married and about 70 
per cent of these were combining jobs and 
marriage. 

The sum of the training and employ- 
ment experience of these women graduates 
is a subject of vital interest to those analyz- 
ing the Nation’s manpower situation or 
formulating manpower policies. With 
women comprising one-third of the present 
work force in our country, the effective use 
of our trained womanpower has become 
increasingly significant. But to the women 
themselves, the subject remains essentially 
personal. Because many graduates had 
found the transition from learning to doing 
to be sometimes difficult, they willingly 
shared their experiences in the hope that 
the way could be made easier for those to 
follow. 
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THE DISCIPLINARY INTERVIEW 


HERBERT C. PEIFFER, Jr. and DONALD E. WALKER 


| hy CONDUCT OF the disciplinary interview 
is becoming a lost art. In these days 
of nondirective counseling and the non- 
judgmental approach to social deviation, 
there seems to be a tendency among per- 
sonnel workers to relegate the function of 
discipline to an increasingly obscure place 
in the personnel structure. 

Customarily the duties of discipline fall 
in the office of the Dean of Students, where 
frequently these functions seem to be per- 
formed without conviction, and without a 
guiding philosophy to redeem them. The 
disciplinary interview is seldom a pleasant 
experience for either participant. The re- 
luctances of the erring student scarcely 
need elaboration. The administrator also 
doubtless suffers trepidation since he may 
share the general middle-class inhibition 
against the expression of hostility. There 
is frequently questionable legal sanction for 
punishment procedures; and finally, the 
administrator is resistant to the role of law 
enforcement officer vis-d-vis the students 
with whom he must work cooperatively 
most of the year. 

The low estate of the disciplinary inter- 
view among personnel workers may derive 
also, in part, from a relative lack of tech- 
niques appropriate to the occasion. If this 
surmise is correct, the following systema- 
tized observations on this theme are in 
order. 

First of all, it seems entirely appropriate 
to underscore our complete subscription to 
the dictum that punishment as an end in 
itself is never justified in the context of 
school correctional procedure. It is axio- 
matic that unmitigated punishment only 


Hersert C. Peirrer, JR. is Dean of Students at 
San Diego State College, San Diego, California, 
where DonALp E. WALKER is Dean of Counseling 
and Testing. 
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arouses defensiveness and seldom or never 
results in constructive changes in attitude. 
Equally basic in the educative process, 
however, is the recognition that part of 
our function as educators is to recognize 
and reward the mature and rational de- 
cisions and behaviors of our students, and 
to discourage those behaviors which are 
immature, unreasoning, and unwholesome. 

Ideally, the disciplinary interview should 
be an integrative experience for the student. 
The student should be led to an awareness 
of the discrepancy between the misbehavior 
in question and the basic ideals and codes 
to which he himself subscribes. In the light 
of this definition, it seems well to under- 
score the qualification that no single tech- 
nique or group of techniques will yield 
fortunate issue with every misbehaving 
student. 

A small minority of students will have 
made hopelessly deviant value commitments 
from childhood on. Some few students 
will approximate the broad outlines of the 
psychopathic personality sketched in the 
textbooks on abnormal psychology. The 
techniques here proposed for the discipli- 
nary interview derive from numberless en- 
counters with the great middle group of 
students who have no involved and morbid 
psychiatric background. 


Underlying Attitude Important 


The disciplinary technique we propose 
contains certain basic attitudinal elements 
which undergird and complement the spe- 
cific techniques. These elements are inter- 
related. None the less we shall list them in 
the interests of clarity and emphasis. 


1. The general attitude and pervasive at- 
mosphere of the interview in which the 
administrator manifests a real but ob- 
jective concern over the problem, and 
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equally important, a genuine sympathy 
for the student involved is tremendously 
important. Should the administrator 
give the impression that he remains in 
a superior and judgmental position, from 
whence he communicates with a less 
worthy being, the intent of the interview 
will be frustrated. 

2. It is crucial that the student feel that it 
is the unfortunate act that he has com- 
mitted which is being condemned, and 
not he as a person. The assumption that 
he is better than his act should be ap- 
parent to the student. 

3. The administrator presents himself as 
merely the spokesman of the institution, 
or of some campus or community group 
in which the student himself is a partici- 
pant or member. By so doing objec- 
tivity may more easily be maintained 
and the feeling developed within the 
student that he is involved in a matter 
not with one individual alone, but with 
many persons, principally his peers. 

4. A spirit of a common problem to be 
worked through should pervade the 
interview. It should be apparent that 
the problem is of equal concern to the 
school and to the student. 

5. Whatever penalties are indicated should 
be presented as natural consequences of 
the act. There should be nothing of the 
feeling that the administrator metes out 
the punishment from malice or even out 
of greater wisdom. 

6. The purpose of the interview is to sum- 
mon forth from the student greater self- 
understanding and reorientation. It is 
not the purpose of the interview to crush 
the student, to humiliate him, or to 
make him feel uniquely evil. 


Illustrative Techniques 


The specific techniques of the interview 
acquire integrity only to the extent that 
they reflect desirable basic attitudes. We 
list the following suggestions on technique 
with the clear recognition that technique is 
a derived and secondary manifestation of 
these attitudinal elements. They are not a 
final answer. The interview material is 
intended to be illustrative rather than ex- 
emplary. Let us consider the techniques. 

1. At the beginning of the interview 
some attempt should be made to sense the 
mood of the student and to begin from this 
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point. If, for example, the student is in- 
clined to “laugh it up,” it is wiser to open 
the interview in lighter mood and gradually 
become more serious, rather than attempt- 
ing to over-awe the offender with a sober 
and censorial demeanor. 

2. Generally speaking, it is best to open 
the interview with a statement indicating 
the nature of the interview, rather than to 
keep the student in the uncertain position 
of “sparring” to see how much is known 
about his misbehavior. 

3. It is expedient to include a statement 
early in the interview incorporating the 
assumption that the act in question has 
been committed. If the evidence is not 
complete, then the interview should not 
be disciplinary, but rather fact-finding and 
much of the present discussion would not 
be applicable. 

Suggestions 2 and 3 may frequently be 
included with some statement of regret at 
the misbehavior of the student; for example, 
the interview might open in the following 
manner: 


Dean: Thanks for coming in, Chuck. I'm sorry to 
have to mention this particular problem to you, 
but when I learned that the boys let liquor enter 
into your dormitory party last Friday I thought 
we'd better get together on the matter right away. 


4. An effort should be made by the inter- 
viewer to avoid statements that can be 
denied or challenged by the student. There 
seems little purpose in diverting the dis- 
cussion by dwelling on the debatable details 
of the censurable conduct. For example, 
in the following brief interview excerpt the 
interviewer declines to argue a contested 
point but presses the basic issue. In the 
early stages of the interview, particularly, 
the questions should be phrased in such 
a manner that agreement will be reached on 
factual material. 


Dean: As dorm president you attended the party 
yourself, didn’t you? 

Student: Yes, I was there,—except for maybe twenty 
minutes or so when I went out to get some 
cigarettes. 

Dean: Do you recall when that was, Chuck? 

Student: A little before midnight, I guess,—prob- 
ably about eleven forty-five. 
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Dean: But other than that, you were there for the 
whole evening, weren't you? 

Student: Yes. 

Dean: Chuck, were you aware that some of the boys 
were pouring out the drinks pretty freely in the 
patio? 

Student: I honestly didn’t see it, Dean. 

Dean: Did you have any inkling that this was 
going on? 

Student: There seemed to be a lot of traffic in that 
direction, so I guess I'll have to admit that I had 
suspicions. 

Dean: Then you really didn’t take the trouble to 
look into the matter yourself? 

Student: Well, I went over to the patio doorway a 
couple of times. 


Dean: But you didn’t actually look into what was 
going on? 

Student: No, sir, I'm afraid I didn’t. 

Dean: I'm sorry, Chuck. This is a tough one. 


Our problem now seems to be, ‘Where do we go 
from here?’ 


5. The technique of the leading question 
requiring clarification or further explana- 
tion on the part of the student seems basic 
to the approach here presented. Bald ac- 
cusations or recriminations may lead either 
to argument on the one hand, or to abject 
acceptance by the student of a completely 
negative self-evaluation on the other hand, 
with little opportunity to explore the rami- 
fications of the problem. To illustrate, in 
abbreviated fashion, the interview cited 
previously, might continue in the following 
manner: 


Dean: Would you think that the next step, Chuck, 
is to refer this matter to the Disciplinary Com- 
mittee for investigation and action? That’s the 
procedure outlined in the code developed last 
year by the Residence Halls Council. 


Student: Does the code cover situations of this 
kind? 
Dean: Yes, it covers such matters very definitely. 


It states that the possession or consumption of 
liquor at a student organization function con- 
stitutes a violation of college regulations. You 
are unfamiliar with the code? 

Student: I guess I glanced at it a time or two in 
the files. Honestly, Dean, is this such an im- 
portant matter? Most of us in the dorm are 
veterans and have been used to taking a drink 
or two when we feel like it. Isn’t the ruling sort 
of childish, since all of us are adults? 

Dean: Oh, then all of the people at the party were 
over twenty-one, including the young ladies? 
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(embarrassed laugh) Well, I guess I 
couldn't speak for everyone, but most of us are 
over twenty-one. 

Dean: You know, don’t you, of the State regulations 
concerning serving alcoholic beverages to minors? 


Student: 


Student: Well, I guess I do. 

Dean: Were you aware that persons found so do- 
ing are subject to prosecution for contributing to 
the delinquency of a minor? 

Student: I guess I’ve heard something like that. 

Dean: 1 wonder whether you agree with me that 
both you and I, as a representative of the college, 
would be in somewhat of an awkward position if 
such a charge were presented. 

Student: Yes, I certainly wouldn't want to bring 
anybody else into this. 

Dean: Im glad you look at it that way, Chuck. 
I’m convinced that the problem is a very impor- 
tant one and that the college cannot afford to be 
jockeyed into a position of condoning drinking. 

Student: Well, I really am sorry about this thing. 
Perhaps referring it to the Disciplinary Committee 
is what we should do. Can you tell me what will 
probably happen—what the penalty might be? 

Dean: I'm afraid I can’t speak for the entire Com- 
mittee, Chuck. However, having seen the Com- 
mittee in action for three semesters now, I be- 
lieve I can say that the members are usually pretty 
much impressed when students can demonstrate 
comprehension of the meaning of a problem and 
can outline a plan for eliminating difficulties in 
the future. Do you suppose that you and the 
others of your cabinet can put together such a 
plan? 

Student: I think we can. We'd certainly like to try. 


6. From the above exchange, it becomes 
apparent that the student carries some por- 
tion of the responsibility for the conduct 
of the interview, although the structuring 
of the interview and the initiative in the 
interchanges remain with the administrator. 
This student participation, to the extent 
that it occurs, promotes self-evaluation of 
behavior and limits reactions of complete 
negativism. 

7. There would seem to be an optimum 
reaction level for the student. Callous in- 
difference would represent one undesirable 
extreme reaction. Severe self-disparaging 
reactions would seem also, in most Cases, to 
be unfortunate. Occasionally, some ready- 
made rationalization might be provided for 
the student which would tend to put his 
behavior on some moderately acceptable 
basis, at least in its original intent or under- 
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standing. These rationalizations should 
be presented as possible explanations of 
the behavior in question, not extenuations, 
and should not, of course, be proposed so 
convincingly as to seem to justify future 
misconduct of the same type. 


Dean: From what you say, I gather that some con- 
fusion may have existed concerning the newly 
established code. Would you be willing to agree 
that a letter be sent to the Residence Hall Coun- 
cil, asking that the code be read by every member 


the suggested techniques here proposed may 
be useful even in another attitudinal con- 
text. 

9. When further disciplinary action is 
indicated as a result of the interview, the 
codes or rules providing for the action may 
be cited for the student informally and 
possible alternative courses of action per- 
missible within the established rules and 
codes may be discussed. Certainly repri- 
mand and penalty should be presented 
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Federal Grants for Study of Juvenile Delinquency in 

rol 

The administration will again ask Congress for Federal grants to the states s cle 
for work on the growing problem of juvenile delinquency, Marion B. Folsom, gu 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, has announced. Mr. Folsom an 
said the proposal would call for three types of grants to be made to the = 
states, for a period of five years, to encourage improvements in police, court, = 
detention, probation, and special social services required in the control and th 
reduction of juvenile delinquency. of 
One type of grant would help states and institutions of higher learning un- - 
dertake a variety of training activities, to provide more trained personnel to of 
work with delinquent youth. A second type would be for demonstrations or rs 
studies of regional or national significance, such as work with frequent re- at 
peater cases. The third type of grant is intended to encourage state and = 
community efforts to raise standards of work with delinquent-prone youth and se 
co 


with those adjucated delinquent. 

“For seven consecutive years," Mr. Folsom commented, "the number of 
delinquent youngsters appearing in juvenile courts has gone up... With | 
a greatly increased child population, we are in danger, as a nation, of seeing og) 
these numbers increase still further unless more effective measures are 
taken. .. We now have abundant evidence that simply offering technical 
assistance to these agencies (dealing with juvenile delinquents) is not enough 
to modernize methods of coping with delinquency. States and communities 
should have some financial encouragement." 
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Factored Aptitude Series of 
Business and Industrial Tests 


JOSEPH E. KING 


| i FACTORED APTITUDE SERIES of Busi- 
ness and Industrial Tests is a series of 
14 tests, published in 1947, and designed for 
use with adults in business and industry. 
Norms and job standards were established 
for 24 major job areas in business and in- 
dustry. The tests also have some implica- 
tion for vocational guidance. 

By 1946, it was felt that research studies 
such as those of the Thurstones, Guilford, 
and others, had fairly well established the 
fact that intelligence cannot be treated as a 
single general ability (e.g., the IQ), but 
must be divided into its component parts, 
factors, or aptitudes. The factor theory 
was particularly relevant for prediction of 
job success in business and industry, in 
terms of the diversity of job titles, and of 
the various duties and assignments involved 
in a particular job classification—even such 
routine and repetitive job titles as junior 
clerk or unskilled worker. A single, “‘shot- 
gun-type” test of clerical aptitude, for ex- 
ample, would be of little value for pointing 
out the applicant’s strengths, weaknesses, 
and probable efficiency of performance in 
the various permutations and combinations 
of clerical job duties. The Factored Apti- 
tude Series was thus developed on the basis 
of factor theory; and the Series contains 
measures of the eight factors of comprehen- 
sion, reasoning, systems, perception, fluency, 
memory, space relations, and coordination. 
Seventeen tests were needed in order to 
cover the language and _ non-language 


Josern E. Kine is President of Industrial Psychol- 
ogy, Inc., Tucson, Arizona. 


aspects of certain factors, specialized types 
of comprehension found in business and 
industry, and to provide more than one 
test for certain important factors. 


Applicability 


The Series is most applicable to business 
and industry, in terms of problems in selec- 
tion, placement, training, job assignments, 
transfer, and promotion of employees [5, 6]. 

The series also has applicability for high 
schools and colleges. The implication of 
the tests for vocational guidance and career 
planning is based on the premise that the 
aptitudes being measured mature by the 
age of 16. Two unpublished studies of 
high school juniors and seniors showed no 
significant differences in mean scores on 
any of the tests except Office Terms and 
Sales Terms as compared to adult norms. 
Students in their junior or senior year of 
high school may thus be compared with 
their later “competitors” in business and 
industry in terms of their aptitude qualifica- 
tion for a certain type of job, and course 
work then selected to prepare them for a 
certain job area or family. 


Contents 


The series currently consists of fourteen 
tests, designed to measure eight intelligence 
factors, as follows: 

1. Comprehension—the aptitude to un- 
derstand ideas, words, pictures, other types 
of information in business and industrial 
fields. Three tests in the series measure 
the comprehension factor: Office Terms, 
testing office or business vocabulary; Sales 
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Terms, testing sales vocabulary; and Tools, 
testing tool or mechanical information (the 
Tools test, like a number of the other tests 
in the series is non-verbal, uses pictures, 
and requires no reading or writing; the 
non-verbal test is particularly applicable 
in measuring the true aptitudes of mechani- 
cal or factory personnel by eliminating the 
verbal or language factor). Three addi- 
tional tests of the comprehension factor are 
being constructed: Mechanical Terms, Sci- 
entific Terms, and Supervisor Terms. 

2. Reasoning—the aptitude to attack and 
solve difficult problems, to think logically, 
to foresee and plan, to deal with abstract 
relations. Reasoning is measured by the 
Judgment test, which uses the well-known 
item types of number series, letter series, 
letter groups that do not belong. A non- 
verbal reasoning test is also in preparation 
called Differences. 

3. Systems—the aptitude to work rapidly 
and accurately with numbers, files, codes, 
symbols, standard procedures—any system 
in which a set of symbols is manipulated 
by certain rules. This factor is measured 
by the Numbers test. 

4. Perception—the aptitude to scan and 
locate details quickly, to recognize like- 
nesses and differences rapidly. The percep- 
tion factor is measured by two tests: Per- 
ception, testing perceptual speed with words 
and numbers, and used for clerical and 
other jobs involving paperwork and details; 
and Precision, a non-verbal test, measuring 
perceptual speed with pictures, such as in 
inspector or designer assignments. 

5. Fluency—the aptitude to use words 
with ease, to write and talk without block- 
ing or searching for the right word. It is 
measured by the Fluency test, having the 
job applicant write words beginning or 
ending with certain letters, names of objects 
in various categories. 

6. Memory—the aptitude to recognize and 
recall rote associations, such as names and 
faces. It is measured by a name-face test 
called Memory. 

7. Space Relations—the aptitude to visu- 
alize sizes, shapes, spatial relations of ob- 
jects in two and three dimensions; sense of 
layout and organization. There are three 
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tests in the series measuring space relations, 
since this factor has shown validity for me- 
chanical jobs, technical job classifications 
such as engineer, designer and scientist, and 
also validates at the supervisory and man- 
agement levels to indicate aptitude to plan, 
layout and organize work projects. The 
Parts test is an adaptation of the Minnesota 
Paper Form Board item-type; the Blocks 
test uses block-counting items from the 
Army General Classification Test; the Di- 
mension test uses the Thurstone rotated 
and reverse figures item-type. 

8. Coordination—the aptitude for fine 
and gross muscular control, dexterity, coor- 
dination of the eye and hand. This factor 
is measured by an apparatus test of nut-bolt- 
washer manipulation (Motor), and by a 
paper-and-pencil test of tracing, tapping 
and dotting (Dexterity). 


Construction 


The Factored Aptitude Series was not 
developed from a full-scale factor analysis 
such as employed by the Thurstones in 
their original studies, or by Guilford and 
his associates in the Air Force Psychology 
Program; but by using item-types which 
previous investigators had found to be pure 
in their saturation for a single factor (e.g., 
as reported by French in his factorial studies 
of intelligence). 

In constructing a given test, from one to 
three of these pure item-types were used, 
and the specific items were phrased in con- 
tent pertinent to business and industry and 
to the job family to which the factor was 
considered most closely related. Approxi- 
mately 70 items were constructed for each 
test, and administered on a power basis for 
the item studies. The items were then 
studied statistically to see that they were 
homogeneous (phi coefficients average 0.65), 
arranged in order of difficulty (D coefficients 
range from 0.90 to 0.20, with an average 
of 0.62), and functioning as they should (4- 
choice spread, and positive phi’s). 

On the basis of this item study, the first 
form of the test was assembled. One of 
the objectives in the development of the 
Factored Aptitude Series was short time 
limits (approximately 5 minutes per test). 
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Such time limits were considered appropri- 
ate in light of the factor homogeneity of the 
tests; and since a battery of tests would be 
used to predict efficiency on the various 
assignments within a given job title, testing 
time for rank-and-file jobs (clericals and 
mechanicals) should not exceed one-half 
hour. 

Each test as a whole, with its speed time 
limit, was then administered to pilot groups, 
and studied in terms of its distribution, 
reliabilities, and intercorrelations with 
other tests. Item functioning was also re- 
checked. 


Administration and Scoring 


An attempt was made to make the admin- 
istration and scoring as simple as possible 
for two reasons: in business and industry, 
tests are usually administered and scored 
by a personnel clerk, who may or may not 
have had training in psychology and psy- 
chometrics; secondly, the more difficult the 
test directions, the more chance that an 
extraneous verbal factor may complicate 
the measure. 

Each of the tests is set up with a practice 
page which the applicant works out him- 
self. In most tests, pages 2 and 3 of the 
booklet contain the actual test questions. 
The time limit on most of the tests is 5 
minutes. Four printed scoring keys are 
used to score all the tests (two of the keys 
are used with more than one test). 


Norms 


Normative data of between 5,000 and 
10,000 cases of job applicants and employed 
adults were available on each of the 14 
tests in 1950. A conversion table was set 
up at that time for converting the raw scores 
to percentiles and stanines. Additional 
samples of norms have been added to this 
original norm group and also studied inde- 
pendently, but have shown no significant 
deviation from the 1950 tables. 

Only one set of norms are published for 
the Factored Aptitude Series, based on the 
employed adult population, though in some 
tests, more heavily weighted in certain job 
families, e.g., the Perception test norms 
have a greater percentage of clerical work- 
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ers than is found in employed adults in 
general. Norm tables, based on age, sex, 
job classification, and so on, have not been 
developed for the reason that it was con- 
sidered that jobs have certain basic aptitude 
requirements, regardless of the age, sex, or 
background of the applicant. While it is 
known that on some of the Factored Apti- 
tude tests there are sex differences, if the 
job requirement is a stanine score between 
6 and 9, this requirement is a constant, and 
separate norm tables merely introduce ex- 
traneous variables. 

Reliability 

Reliabilities of a split-half, odd-even, or 
Kuder-Richardson type are spurious for the 
Factored Aptitude tests, since the test items 
are highly homogeneous and the tests are 
highly speeded. These reliabilities, when 
computed for the tests, range from 0.89 to 
0.96, and should be disregarded. 

In studies of speed-power reliability, the 
tests were given with their regular time 
limit, and then an additional 4 to 6 minutes 
allowed. Correlations (uncorrected) were 
found as follows (N = 200 adults): Office 
Terms (0.88), Sales Terms (0.90), Tools 
(0.87), Judgment (0.89), Numbers (0.94), 
Perception (0.90), Precision (0.91), Fluency 
(0.86), Memory (0.87), Dimension (0.91), 
Parts (0.86), Blocks (0.87), Dexterity (0.89), 
and Motor (0.94). A small sample has been 
available for a test-retest study (6-month 
interim), and test-retest correlations (uncor- 
rected) were found as follows (N = 100 
adults): Office Terms (0.83), Sales Terms 
(0.82), Tools (0.85), Judgment (0.80), 
Numbers (0.91), Perception (0.86), Preci- 
sion (0.82), Fluency (0.79), Memory (0.81), 
Dimension (0.83), Parts (0.85), Blocks 
(0.80), Dexterity (0.84), and Motor (0.90). 

One of the problems in reliability of 
short time limit tests is the restriction of 
range in score distribution. This may be 
prevented by proper construction of the 
items, and selection of items with D values 
which will produce a desirable raw score 
range. The raw score spread on each of the 
Factored Aptitude tests is about 40 raw 
score points, and there is no significant skew- 
ness or kurtosis in test distribution curves. 
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Another aspect in terms of reliability is 
that the Factored Aptitude Tests are rarely 
used singly, but rather in a battery of tests 


for a certain job area. From this battery, 
which will consist of from 3 to 7 individual 
tests, a composite weighted score is derived 
—the total weighted score from a battery, 
then, might be considered equivalent to a 
single test of 15 to 35 minutes in length. 
Two studies of this composite weighted 
score in terms of reliability have been car- 
ried out, and reliabilities over 0.90 were 
found. In one study, a sample of 100 
numbers clerks took the Office Terms, Num- 
bers, Perception and Judgment tests, and 
a composite weighted score was derived 
from these four tests. The four tests were 
then re-taken three months later and an- 
other weighted score obtained. The two 
weighted scores correlated 0.92. 


Intercorrelations 


Intercorrelations between the tests in the 
Factored Aptitude Series generally follow 
the reported intercorrelations of factor-type 
tests. Lowest intercorrelations are found 
for the Motor test with other tests in the 
series (0.05 to 0.15); next between the 
verbal and non-verbal tests of different fac- 
tors (0.15 to 0.35); and next between the 
verbal tests of different factors (0.20 to 
0.50). The average intercorrelation be- 
tween scores on tests for the eight factors 
is 0.35. 

Correlations were also computed between 
the Factored Aptitude tests and other stand- 
ard personnel tests in use. In general, the 
factor components of the two tests indi- 
cated the size of the correlation found. For 
example, the Perception test and the Min- 
nesota Clerical Test correlate 0.76 (N = 
428 adults). The Office Terms test cor- 
relates with the Wonderlic Personnel Test 
0.74 (N = 352 adults) and with the Otis 
test 0.72 (N = 223 adults). The Tools test 
correlates with the Purdue Mechanical 
Adaptability Test 0.63 (N = 129). The 
Parts test correlates with the Minnesota 
Paper Form Board Test 0.84 (N = 174). 
The Motor test correlates with the Minne- 
sota Rate of Manipulation Test 0.78 (N = 
143). 
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Validity 

The above pre-validation data as well as 
some validation studies were available in 
1947 and 1948. It was recognized at that 
time, however, that the optimum program 
of personnel testing was not single tests, 
from which the personnel man must select 
the proper combination and make correct 
interpretations for his company job clas- 
sifications—but rather a group of tests vali- 
dated by the publisher for basic job areas 
in business and industry, and made avail- 
able in job area packets with pre-set and 
objective weighting methods. 

A research program was thus developed 
in 1948 which proceeded as follows: (1) 
validation of the Factored Aptitude Tests 
in terms of various business and industrial 
job classifications; (2) study of these clas- 
sifications and the validities in an attempt 
to arrive at a series of basic job areas—with 
specific job titles within each area com- 
parable in terms of the aptitude factors 
required to learn and perform the assign- 
ments, but with variance from area to area 
in terms of the factors involved and the 
factor weights; (3) the publication of test 
batteries for these basic job areas, with a 
weighted score grid to combine the indi- 
vidual test scores properly into a composite 
prediction score; and (4) simplification of 
this program sufficiently that it could be 
operated by the personnel staff of a typical 
business and industrial organization. This 
program was called the Job-Tests Program, 
and was released in 1951. 

The first step in the development of the 
Job-Tests Program was a job analysis of 
the common jobs in business and industry— 
in terms of the aptitudes or factors required 
to learn and perform each job successfully. 
This analysis was carried out both subjec- 
tively—by reading job descriptions and ob- 
serving actual performance on the job, and 
then analyzing the jobs in terms of aptitude 
similarity; and objectively—by making inde- 
pendent validation studies on a series of 
separate job titles (for example, a study of 
a series of separate job titles at the junior 
clerk level, such as file clerk, checker, direc- 
tory clerk, posting clerk, proofreader, ship- 
ping clerk, sorter), and then grouping job 
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titles of comparable test validities into a 
given job area. From these studies, the 24 
job areas emerged. These are as follows: 


Clerical: Junior Clerk, Numbers Clerk, Office 
Machine Operator, Contact Clerk, Senior Clerk, 
Secretary. 

Mechanical: _Unskilled Worker, Semi-Skilled 
Worker, Factory Machine Operator, Vehicle Opera- 
tor, Inspector, Skilled Worker. 

Sales: Sales Clerk, Salesman, Sales Engineer. 

Technical: Scientist, Engineer, Office Technical, 
Writer, Designer, Instructor. 

Supervisor: Office Supervisor, Sales Supervisor, 
Factory Supervisor. 


A manual, “The 24 Job-Test Areas” [8], 
was prepared giving a description of each 
of these areas, and an index of about 800 
common job titles and their DOT code 
numbers as related to these 24 job areas. 
In this way, a company might take its job 
titles, relate them back to the 24 job areas, 
and use the tests recommended for a certain 
job area. 

Each employee, on whom test scores and 
a job efficiency score were available, was 
then placed into one of these 24 basic job 
areas. The main criterion measure used in 
the validation studies was a Performance 
rating questionnaire developed by Indus- 
trial Psychology, Inc. [4]. 

The next step was to compute the sta- 
tistical correlation and regression line (av- 
erage performance stanine at each test 
stanine) between each test and job perform- 
ance in each of the job areas. The linear 
correlation was first computed. If the re- 
gression line indicated that a non-linear 
correlation existed, this was then computed. 
Non-linear relations were often found with 
tests such as Office Terms, Sales Terms, and 
Judgment for rank-and-file employees, in 
that the employees who made low scores 
were poor performers, those making average 
scores were good performers, but those mak- 
ing high scores were also poor performers. 

Studies of this situation brought forth 
the theory of over-qualification—a clerical 
worker who scores high (stanine of 7, 8 or 
9) on the Office Terms test will be a rapid 
learner and a good performer for a certain 
period of time. However, she has more 
comprehension factor than the job can ab- 
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sorb, and thus the job assignments chal- 
lenge her for only a limited amount of time. 
Then they become routine, repetitive, bor- 
ing, lacking in stimulation. The end-result 
—the overqualified employee becomes as in- 
efficient, and even more dissatisfied, trouble- 
some and annoying than the underqualified 
employee. This was indicated in the valid- 
ity studies by a non-linear correlation. 

As an example of these validation coef- 
ficients, 1,147 junior clerks were studied, 
who were off the learning or training curve, 
and on whom sufficient test scores and a 
comparable job efficiency score (in most 
cases the IPI Performance: Clerical merit 
rating) were available. The Factored Apti- 
tude tests which had been administered to 
these employees were Office Terms, Judg- 
ment, Numbers, Perception, Fluency, Mem- 
ory, Parts and Dexterity. The correlations 
between these tests and job efficiency were 
0.42, 0.22, 0.35, 0.53, 0.19, 9.17, 0.15, and 
0.27 respectively. The Office Terms and 
Judgment correlations were non-linear. 

The next step was to select the tests which 
would provide the optimum battery for 
predicting job success in each job area. 
Three major considerations were involved: 
(1) the size of the validity coefficient (an 
attempt was made to include no tests which 
correlated below 0.25 with the job success 
criterion), and the pattern of the regression 
line; and (2) the intercorrelation between 
the valid tests to be considered for inclusion 
in the battery—the general rule being to in- 
clude only one test of each factor (the mul- 
tiple correlation coefficient was used to con- 
sider points 1 and 2 in combination); and 
(3) the importance of the job area—the con- 
sideration here being that since less com- 
plex and fewer assignments were involved 
in lower-level jobs, fewer predictive meas- 
ures would be needed since fewer aptitudes 
were involved in the job performance. 

In the Junior Clerk area, therefore, three 
tests were selected, Office Terms, Numbers 
and Perception. The Dexterity test was 
considered for inclusion in the battery be- 
cause of its correlation with the criterion 
of 0.27, but was not included since this 
factor does not play a part in job duties 
of all junior clerk titles studied individually. 
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The next step was to weight the tests 
retained in the battery and to prepare a 
weighted score grid which could be used 
by personnel departments. Test weights 
were set in terms of the correlation coef- 
ficient, the regression line for each test, and 
the intercorrelation with other tests in the 
battery. Beta weights resulting from mul- 
tiple correlations were used as guides. A 
number of methods of assigning test weights 
were studied, including critical scores, plus- 
minus weight values, etc. The present 
system of weighting was found to be the 
most effective since it allowed for variation 
in the weights along the test stanine scale, 
provided for weighting of non-linear rela- 
tionships, and also provided a fairly simple 
method so that the scoring and weighting 
could be performed by a personnel clerk. 

In the Junior Clerk area, for example, the 
Perception test received the highest weight 
—a total possible weight value of 9 points. 
The Office Terms test received the next 
highest weight, 6 possible points. However, 
due to the non-linear relation, the maxi- 
mum possible weight of 6 was not given 
to the test stanine of 9, but rather to test 
stanine 6. The Numbers test was given a 
maximum weight of 5. In the actual Junior 
Clerk grid, each stanine is assigned a weight, 
and a total weighted score is computed for 
a job applicant. 

This same procedure for selecting the 
tests to be included in the battery for a 
given job area and of setting the test weights 
was followed in the other job areas. These 
are discussed in the Specimen Packet of 
the Aptitude-Intelligence Series [3]. 

Two additional followups have been 
made since 1951 of these job area stand- 
ards. One has involved adding further 
cases to the base population groups in the 
various job areas, and recomputing the 
correlations. To date, no significant dif- 
ferences have appeared in terms of the 
original tests selected and the weights as- 
signed. 

The second followup, which allows a 
more efficient and independent check on 
the job standards, is the cross-validation 
study. In this study, a company will test 
a sample of its present personnel in a given 
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job area whose efficiency is known and can 
be measured. The weighted score is then 
correlated against this job efficiency crite- 
rion, thus providing an entirely new popula- 
tion, unbiased in that the employees were 
not included in the original population on 
which the standard was set. Correlations 
between the pre-set weighted job-test score 
and the criterion of job efficiency on these 
new samples have been found to range 
between 0.35 and 0.60. Some of these cross- 
validation studies are reported in the IPI 
Company Research Study Series [2]. 

Some general comments on each of the 
14 Factored Aptitude Tests, based on the 
validation studies, are given below (the 
number of cases in the studies reported is 
100 or more, unless otherwise noted): 

Office Terms test. The Office Terms test 
has been used in practically every valida- 
tion study carried out in the 24 job areas. 
At the lower clerical levels, non-linear cor- 
relations have been fairly consistently 
found: 0.42 (junior clerks), 0.27 (number 
clerks), 0.30 (office machine operators), 0.48 
(senior clerks). For mechanical jobs, such 
as semi-skilled worker, inspector, factory 
machine operator, correlations below 0.25 
were found, and the Office Terms test is not 
included in the mechanical batteries except 
at the skilled worker level where a correla- 
tion of 0.34 was found. In the technical 
job classifications, Office Terms correlates 
with job efficiency for scientist (0.38), en- 
gineer (0.37), and office technical (0.41). 
This test is also used in the battery for 
office supervisor (validation of 0.40) and 
factory supervisor (0.35). The Office Terms 
test has been reported by a number of com- 
panies to provide a good index of general 
verbal learning ability, related to the train- 
ing time required by the employee to learn 
the job, and his later grasp of information 
and problems on the job. 

Sales Terms test. Because of the inter- 
correlation between the Office Terms and 
Sales Terms tests, the two tests are never 
used in the same battery for a given job 
area. Both tests have been used, however, 
in validation batteries. In a study of con- 
tact clerks and another study of salesmen, 
the Sales Terms test validated about 10 cor- 
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relation points higher than the Office Terms 
test. Some typical validities found for the 
Sales Terms test are: 0.37 (contact clerk), 
0.34 (secretary), 0.38 (salesman), 0.41 (sales 
engineer)—the correlations for contact clerk 
and salesman were non-linear. 

Tools test. Validation of the Tools test 
has been confined to the six mechanical 
areas, and to scientist, engineer, and factory 
supervisor areas. Some typical validities 
have been: semi-skilled worker (0.37), in- 
spector (0.29), skilled worker (0.42), engi- 
neer (0.41), factory supervisor (0.39). The 
Tools test has been found particularly ef- 
fective in screening female factory appli- 
cants, and correlations as high as 0.55 have 
been found for female production workers. 
The reason is probably that the Tools test 
taps interest as well as mechanical compre- 
hension, and some amount of female turn- 
over in mechanical jobs is due to an aver- 
sion for tools and the mechanical environ- 
ment. 

Judgment test. The Judgment test has 
rarely validated for jobs at the rank-and- 
file levels. One exception to this is num- 
bers clerk, where Judgment shows a non- 
linear correlation of 0.37—the reason seem- 
ingly being the type of test items used, these 
being related to system manipulation. 
Judgment does correlate well for the higher- 
level technical and supervisory jobs: sci- 
entist (0.43), engineer (0.45), office tech- 
nical (0.39), office supervisor (0.42), and 
factory supervisor (0.32). 

Numbers test. The Numbers test has 
shown its best validities in job areas where 
system manipulation of any type (numbers, 
codes, files, standard procedures) is involved 
in the job duties. In studies of junior clerks 
where no number work as such was in- 
volved in the job assignment, but there was 
a good deal of system manipulation such as 
filing or coding, the Numbers test has 
shown validities of 0.35 to 0.39. A validity 
of 0.56 was found for specific job titles in 
the job area called Numbers Clerk. The 
Numbers test also validates for technical 
and supervisory job classifications where 
paperwork and details are involved in the 
assignments. 

Perception test. The Perception test has 
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shown consistent validations for all of the 
clerical job classifications. Typical validi- 
ties found are 0.53 (junior clerk), 0.32 (num- 
bers clerk), 0.37 (office machine operator), 
0.29 (senior clerk), 0.27 (contact clerk), 0.27 
(secretary). The Perception test also vali- 
dates for the job areas of sales clerk, sales- 
man, office technical, writer, office super- 
visor, and sales supervisor. 

Precision test. The Precision test is the 
non-verbal counterpart of the Perception 
test. It has been studied in job classifica- 
tions where object rather than language 
perception is involved in the job assign- 
ments. It shows good validity in the me- 
chanical job areas (correlations between 
0.31 and 0.43), with its highest validity for 
inspectors (0.53). It also validates for the 
scientist, engineer, and designer classifica 
tions. 

Fluency test. The Fluency test has not 
shown itself to be an important predictor 
in any of the job areas, but validities in the 
0.30’s have been found for such areas as 
contact clerk, secretary, sales personnel, 
writers, and supervisors. Fluency also shows 
some correlation with certain personality 
factors, and it is possible to determine a 
secondary score from this test in terms of 
the types of words written. 

Memory test. Like Fluency, the Memory 
test has shown few correlations above 0.39. 
It did correlate in three salesman samples 
between 0.45 and 0.49. The Memory test 
is included in the batteries for contact clerk, 
secretary, sales areas, office technical, writer 
and the three supervisory areas, but valida- 
tion correlations were not high and the 
weight assigned to the Memory test in these 
areas is low. 

Dimension, Parts and Blocks tests. These 
three tests of space relations have shown 
validity for the mechanical job areas, for 
certain of the technical job classifications, 
and in the supervisor areas. Except for 
the inspector and designer job areas, only 
one of the three space tests is used in a bat- 
tery. Space relations appears to be an im- 
portant factor when assignments of a ma- 
chine operation, inspection, organization 
and layout of projects are involved in the 
job assignments. Correlations between 0.33 
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and 0.44 have been found for the three 
space relations tests in the job areas of 
semi-skilled worker, inspector, factory ma- 
chine operator, vehicle operator, engineer, 
scientist, designer, and the supervisor areas. 

Dexterity and Motor tests. These two 
tests of manual coordination have limited 
application in the 24 job areas, but signifi- 
cant validities have been found for job 
areas such as office machine operator, un- 
skilled and semi-skilled workers, factory 
machine operator, vehicle operator. The 
Dexterity test has shown validities of 0.47 
for office machine operator, 0.27 for scien- 
tist, 0.35 for designer. ‘The Motor test 
shows the highest validation of any factor 
for unskilled worker (0.51), semi-skilled 
worker (0.45), and factory machine opera- 
tor (0.48). 
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COMMENTS 


bien FacroreD APTITUDE SERIEs is readily 
reacted to as a “package job” promoted 
by oversimplified and overly attractive liter- 
ature, the reader of which has difficulty in 
separating verity from verisimilitude. The 
unsophisticated are likely to be attracted 
by the Madison Avenue touch, and the 
sophisticated (in test construction) are 
likely to be repelled. As with any tests, and 
especially with multi-factor batteries which 
are ipso facto package jobs, it is important 
to look beyond the slick covers, the neat 
pictographs, and find the descriptions of 
criteria and the tables of intercorrelations. 

King’s tests are especially bothersome in 
this respect, for as the bibliography ap- 
pended to his article indicates, not one 
scientific report on the construction or vali- 
dation of this battery is to be found in the 
professional literature. The references are 
largely to publicity material distributed by 
King’s organization, or to handbooks on 
testing; Buros’ Yearbook provides the only 
sophisticated, detailed, and unbiased look 
at the battery, and it is naturally lacking 
in data. The article on the battery is there- 
fore doubly welcome; the fact that it draws 
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heavily on a 1953 Industrial Psychology, 
Inc., Notes or semi-popular report, not 
listed in the bibliography of this article, 
does not detract completely from its value. 

The development of more than one test 
to measure any one factor, typically King’s 
procedure, is to be commended. The relia- 
bilities of the tests are good—surprisingly so 
for five-minute tests (it would be good to 
have completely independent verification of 
these, since authors typically find their tests 
more reliable and valid than do other re- 
searchers). The discussion of types of re- 
liability is enlightened and helpful. Es- 
pecially noteworthy is the very good use 
made of earlier factor analysis studies in 
deciding what factors to measure and how 
to measure them—perhaps this accounts for 
the high reliabilities found for such short 
tests. The Perception tests show that the 
USES factor analysis was studied and used, 
Fluency shows the impact of Thurstone’s 
work, and Memory and Space show that of 
Guilford and the Air Force. The Compre- 
hension tests build on USAF work on tech- 
nical vocabulary initiated by Hobbs, and 
its precursor, the Michigan Vocabulary Pro- 
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file Test by Greene. All this is to the good. 
But it is odd that, in setting up “job areas” 
and in validating measures, highly corre- 
lated tests are omitted, i.e., tests are vali- 
dated and used rather than the factors 
which they measure. Time is presumably 
the reason, but reliability is probably sacri- 
ficed. The fact that the reported inter- 
correlations of the factors are rather low, 
averaging 0.35, would make their validities 
all the more interesting. The proof of a 
factorial battery is that its factor scores 
provide differential predictions. King 
merely shows that his tests have value, with- 
out making it possible to compare test with 
factorial validity. 

The 24 job areas, classified into five 
broader groups of jobs, remind one of the 
GATB’s Occupational Aptitude Patterns 
(OAP’s). In the Technical Family, for ex- 
ample, the occupations or “job areas” of 
Scientist, Engineer, Office Technical, 
Writer, Designer, and Instructor are to be 
found. The manual referred to by the 
article shows that Scientists include, among 
others, Chemists, Criminologists, Econo- 
mists, Geologists, Physicians, Physicists, 
Psychologists, and Sociologists. As in the 
case of the GATB, the groupings seem 
rather broad: in fact, they are much 
broader. It would be helpful to be able to 
examine data justifying these groupings, 
especially since educational psychologists 
appear in the instructor job area with case 
workers, clergymen, playground directors, 
teachers, and counselors, and the “lines of 
promotion” for Scientists are “Office Super- 
visor, Factory Supervisor,” while those for 
Instructors are “Office Supervisor, Sales 
Supervisor.” The idea of scientists and in- 
structors being promoted to positions as 
office, factory, and sales supervisors is, to 
say the least, surprising. And that psycholo- 
gists and sociologists should be in one family 
with chemists, while educational psycholo- 
gists are in another with playground direc- 
tors, seems almost as far fetched. No data 
bearing on the justifiability of these group- 
ings are reported. 

It was pointed out in beginning these 
articles that professors and printers have 
the same pattern, essentially, on the FACTS 
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Battery, and engineers and physicians have 
the same OAP on the GATB. Therefore 
these occupations were examined on the 


Factored Aptitude Series. Physicians and 
engineers are in the Technical Family: the 
aptitude patterns are similar, except that 
physicians require manual dexterity while 
engineers do not, engineers require mechan- 
ical comprehension while physicians do not. 
Other research has shown that both groups 
excel in mechanical comprehension, and 
there are data which suggest that manual 
dexterity is not an important occupational 
requirement in medicine. The GATB indi- 
cates that intelligence, numerical, and 
spatial aptitudes are needed by these two 
occupations; King’s battery agrees on these 
factors, adds object perception and the two 
differentiating but doubtful factors men- 
tioned above. When professors and print- 
ers were checked in King’s data, the simi- 
larity reported by Flanagan is again found, 
with professors again differentiated by mem- 
ory, but also by fluency, judgment, organi- 
zation ability, while printers excel in man- 
ual dexterity. There is plausibility in this, 
but there is no way of knowing from the 
article and manual when such judgments 
are made on the basis of plausibility and 
when on the basis of fact. Since the GATB 
and FAS data disagree on important points, 
other research tends to support the GATB, 
and the GATB data are more readily 
checked, the conclusion seems to be that the 
claims made for the Factored Aptitude 
Series need to be viewed with caution until 
better substantiated. 

A lack of caution appears at other points 
in King’s material. For example, the state- 
ment is made in the article that “a company 
might take its job titles, relate them back 
to the 24 job areas, and use the tests recom- 
mended for a certain job area.” While 
King points out elsewhere the need for 
cross-validation studies, and offers to help 
companies make these with their own data, 
this kind of statement leads too easily to 
the conclusion that the tests are usable with- 
out further work in any company, in any 
part of the country. But experience has 
shown that package, or multi-factor, tests 
are not so readily transferable from one 
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company to another, merely on the basis of 
job titles and the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles. 

A final important example of too facile 
generalization appears in the last para- 
graphs of the article, reporting the validity 
of the various tests in the battery. It has 
been pointed out constantly since World 
War II that the concept of validity in vacuo 
is meaningless. The various coefficients re- 
ported are helpful in so far as they are re- 
lated to specific jobs, but the failure to indi- 
cate something of the nature of the criterion 
and of its adequacy is poor reporting. For 
example, the validity of 0.38 for scientist 
seems to have meaning, until we remember 
that this job title, as used by King, includes 
astronomers, chemists, dentists, physicians, 
economists, inventors, psychologists, sociolo- 
gists, and zoologists. Under these circum- 
stances the validity coefficient tells us noth- 
ing: the jobs differ among themselves too 
much. Add to that the fact that we do not 
know how the success of these “scientists” 
is being judged, and the lack of meaning of 
the reported 0.38 is even clearer. 

The merchandising atmosphere surround- 
ing this battery and its publicity manifests 
itself in several other ways which it seems 
relevant to point out specifically. The JPI 
Notes on the 24 Job-Test Areas vary the 
name of the factor measured by a test with 
the nature of the job for which it is 
weighted, as would be done in seeking 
face-validity: thus the Office Terms Test 
is called a measure of “comprehension of 
business information” for senior clerks, 
“language comprehension” for scientists; 
the Judgment Test is called “logical think- 
ing” in scientists, “practical judgment” in 
instructors; and, one more example, the 
Parts Test measures “organization ability” 


in instructors and “sense of organization 
and visualization” in factory supervisors. 
Another merchandising touch is the Jnter- 
est-Aptitude Profile, reporting test results 
in one page so that the student or client 
can show it to employers when applying for 
a job. And the advertising material claims 
that the FAS tests are basic to behavior “as 
shown by fifteen years of factor analysis” 
(though based on factorial studies these 
tests have not been factor analyzed and are 
not yet fifteen years old), and are “signifi- 
cant predictors of success in most business 
and industrial jobs”: claims with some 
basis in fact but not enough to be made so 
sgweepingly. 

In summary, The Factored Aptitude 
Series is a multifactor battery based on a 
study of the good scientific work of others, 
which has apparently built well in making 
the results of this early work usable in an 
easily administered and scored form. The 
author reports encouraging preliminary 
data. But many of these data are not re- 
ported in sufficient detail, some of the pre- 
liminary work has the earmarks of careless- 
ness and over-generalization, and until this 
article appears nine years of work with the 
published tests have resulted in no publi- 
cation of detailed reports in the professional 
and scientific journals. When a scientist 
does not publish his work where other scien 
tists can read it, when details which are 
crucial to judging work are not reported, 
when the only data of any kind have been 
filtered through a screen of publicity and 
advertising material, other scientists and 
professional workers must reserve judg- 
ment. This is a promising battery but we 
need the data including predictive rather 
than face validity without the trimmings. 
—Dona.p E. Super. 
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FRESHMAN EVALUATION 
Of Faculty Counselors 


NORMAN KIELL 


HE GENERAL COUNSELING PANEL at 

Brooklyn College, operating out of the 
Office of the Dean of Students, consists of 
42 faculty members evenly divided between 
the sexes. Seventeen out of 22 academic 
departments are represented. The panelists 
include 1 full professor, 10 associates, 16 
assistant professors, and 15 instructors. 
These faculty members are released from 
one teaching class and in its place spend 
six hours weekly counseling. 

Until September 1955, the General 
Counseling Program was known as the 
Office of Curriculum Counseling and func- 
tioned under the jurisdiction of the Dean 
of Faculty. Its primary purpose was to 
plan programs with Upper Sophomores, in- 
suring the proper courses both for degree 
requirements and for departmental major 
regulations. With the transfer of this office 
from the Dean of Faculty to the Dean of 
Students, the responsibilities of the General 
Counseling Program were enlarged. 

Each of the 42 faculty counselors was 
assigned a group of freshmen whom they 
would carry for the full four college years. 
The panelists participate in the freshmen 
orientation program, meet monthly as a 
group for staff business, and engage in fre- 
quent stipulated but informal in-service 
training sessions. The latter are led, in one 
phase, by members of the Department of 
Personnel Service, whose chairman is the 
Dean of Students. There are 12 members 
in the Department, of whom 10 hold a 
doctoral degree in clinical or counseling 
psychology or in education. The in-service 
training meetings have included case con- 
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ferences, tape recordings of interviews held 
with students, interpretation of the Ameri- 
can College Psychological Examination and 
the Four City College Entrance Examina- 
tions. An in-service training program is 
also held for the professional counselors. 
These are led, in turn, by the faculty coun- 
selors, and are devoted primarily to curricu- 
lum matters. The two groups have begun 
to function as a team, each respecting the 
other as resource people, the faculty refer- 
ring students for psychological and voca 
tional problems, the Departmental coun- 
selors turning to the faculty to help solve 
many of the intricacies the College curricula 
offers. 

As one measure of determining the suc- 
cesses and failures of the General Counsel- 
ing Program after one year of operation, 
and in attempt to improve its subsequent 
services, a check list and sentence comple- 
tion form [4] was submitted to the entire 
spring 1956 Freshman class consisting of 
452 students. Two hundred responses were 
found to be an adequate sampling. After 
100 had been inventoried, it was evident 
that the point of diminishing returns had 
been reached. The final hundred responses 
demonstrated that the variations between 
the first and second hundred in the answers 
to the questions were not significant. Any 
difference between the two samples are 
probably random differences due to chance 
alone. Since all freshmen are required to 
take the introductory English course in 
their first term, the form was completed 
during one of these class sessions. This 
occurred toward the end of the semester, 
at a time, it was assumed, when each stu- 
dent would have already seen his counselor 
at least once, as is required by college regu- 
lations. 





The first five questions on the form com- 
prised a check list dealing with the me- 
chanics of appointment-making and with 
the physical plant of the counseling offices. 
More than three-quarters of the students 
found it “easy” to make an appointment to 
see their counselors, while less than a 
quarter found it difficult or extremely in- 
convenient. Eighty-four per cent of the re- 
spondents stated that a half-hour appoint- 
ment with a counselor was “about right”; 
7 per cent thought it too little, 5 per cent 
too much and 4 per cent thought it de- 
pended on why they wanted to see him. 
However, in response to Item 11 of the 
protocol, 15 per cent of the students believe 
their counselor might be of more help if 
the latter had more time to spend with 
them. More than half of the freshmen 
would prefer informal, unscheduled ap- 
pointments with their counselors; slightly 
less than half wanted to maintain the pres- 
ent system of scheduled appointments. 
Items 4 and 5 on the check list dealt with 
the privacy and physical adequacy of the 
counseling offices; a very large plurality of 
students found both aspects satisfactory. 

Previous reports of student attitudes to- 
ward faculty counselors and counseling 
services [2, 5] indicate the generally favor- 
able disposition toward them. An over- 
whelming number of students in this sur- 
vey—91.5 per cent—thought having a coun- 
selor is “a great comfort, a very good idea, 
a wonderful idea, a sound idea, a terrific 
idea, helpful, valuable, important, all right, 
good, fine, excellent, beneficial, an asset, a 
definite advantage, reassuring, one of the 
best things that has happened to me, vital, 
and (even) very economical.” Four per 
cent felt having a counselor was “an aid to 
a limited extent,” and that it “has its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages.” Three and 
a half per cent felt it is “of little help, a 
good thing in theory, useless, does not pro- 
vide adequate guidance, has had very little 
effect on my work.” 

Sixty-seven per cent of the freshmen com- 
pleted the sentence, “The greatest advan- 
tage in having a counselor is. . .” with a 
favorable statement, such as: “the counselor 
is available to talk to when the student is 
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in need”; “you can turn to some one who 
possesses know-how”; “you know someone is 
interested in you”; “being able to speak to 
him openly”; “you know you have someone 
who has time to talk with you”; “someone is 
always willing to listen and help in solving 
problems”; “it gives me a feeling of being 
wanted (welcome) (at home) in school”; 
“to be able to say exactly what you feel 
without fear of reproach or penalties”; 
“getting precise information.” The most 
frequent single response was, “Knowing 
there is someone who will help.” Only one- 
half of one per cent felt there was no ad- 
vantage in having a counselor. Twelve per 
cent did not respond. Twenty per cent of 
the responses were specific: 17 per cent for 
program planning and 3 per cent for voca- 
tional guidance. 

In response to the item, “A possible dis- 
advantage in having a counselor . . .” more 
than a quarter of the sample saw none, 
while nearly a half did not respond. Ten 
per cent thought a possible disadvantage 
lay in the counselor giving “wrong, mislead- 
ing, inappropriate advice,” or having “an 
unqualified or incapable person to guide 
you.” Six per cent of the respondents felt 
too great reliance placed on the counselor 
could be a disadvantage, for then “you do 
not learn to think for yourself and instead 
of reading the bulletin, you ask your coun- 
seclor.” The remaining 14 per cent saw a 
whole galaxy of disadvantages, ranging 
from charges of counselor’s lateness for ap- 
pointments, to “counselors trying to push 
courses in their own departments,” and “‘if 
counselor’s personality clashes with the 
student's.” 

Nearly half of the freshmen stated their 
counselor had “been of most help to” them 
in planning their programs. The next 
largest number, 15.5 per cent, were helped 
most by the counselor’s “explaining college 
procedures, helping me to adjust to the 
college, making me feel at home at the col- 
lege, encouraging me, preparing me for the 
difficulties I am to face, giving me confi- 
dence, relieving the tension locked up in- 
side me, getting me started, or, his personal 
interest in me.” Others were helped be- 
cause the counselor gave the student the 
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results of the Entrance Examinations, or 
gave information about vocational guidance 
or study habits. Seven per cent stated they 
had not been helped at all by their coun- 
selor, or had seen him only once and thus 
could not judge. Twenty per cent made no 


response. 
“I believe my counselor might be of more 
help .. .” if, 22.5 per cent of the student 


answered, more time were available for 
them or if they could see the counselor any 
time, without a scheduled appointment. 
The students would like the opportunity 
to have more interviews with their coun- 
selors. They would like the counselor to 
be in his office “at all times so that you 
could drop in and see him when troubled,” 
and not have to wait a week or two, for by 
that time “your original reason for making 
the appointment has disappeared.” Several 
stated, “If my counselor were not a teacher 
too, she would have more time available for 
counseling.” Fourteen and a half per cent 
of the sample felt the counselor might be 
of more help if a more personal interest 
were taken in the student. It would help 
if the counselor “knew me better, knew my 
ideas and personality more intimately, took 
a greater interest in me as a person.” How- 
ever 4 per cent felt the counselor “does as 
much as can be expected,” that the coun- 
selor is “helpful enough” and “very 
friendly.” One pronounced, “He is perfect 
as he stands,” and another, “He is so over- 
loaded he cannot become better acquainted 
with his students.” 

Still, there is much that is left to be 
desired. While the majority of students 
were favorably inclined, many inadequacies 
were brought to light [7]. Ten and a half 
per cent of the respondents wished the 
counselors were better informed about “re- 
quired courses, majors, B.A. and B.S. re- 
quirements.” ‘They wish the faculty coun- 
selor would not refer them “to a thousand 
and one offices,” “knew what he was doing,” 
and “was more realistic.” In essence, they 
wanted a more “completely informed” 
counselor to whom they could turn at the 
moment of need. Some wanted more voca- 
tional guidance; some believed the coun- 
selor was too formal and _ business-like; 
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still others wanted his opinion of teachers. 

Looking to the future, 52 per cent of 
the students expected the counselor to help 
them primarily in the area of program plan- 
ning and 28.5 per cent anticipated aid in 
vocational guidance. According to high 
school seniors’ perception of the counselor's 
role, as reported by Grant [3], the counselor 
is most able to make acceptable contribu- 
tions to them in the vocational and educa- 
tional planning fields. The present survey 
tends to bear this out. High school stu- 
dents coming into college perceive their 
high school guidance advisor as functioning 
in but one or two areas and tend to carry 
this attitude over into the college setting. 
Only 5.5 per cent thought they might be 
helped with personal problems; 4.5 did not 
expect to be helped in any way; 9.5 per 
cent did not respond. 

The sentence completion form carried 
this question one step further with the 
item, “I do not expect my counselor will 
be able to help me with. . .” Thirty-one 
per cent did not respond. Eighteen per cent 
specifically stated they did not expect help 
in solving their personal problems; 12 per 
cent felt that choosing a major was either 
their own decision to make or that they 
could get help more directly from the aca- 
demic department concerned; 10.5 per cent 
were perspicacious enough to recognize that 
the counselor could not (a) do their home- 
work for them or (b) get passing grades for 
them; 8.5 per cent expected no help in 
career planning or job finding; an equal per 
cent—4—expected help neither in (a) solv- 
ing social problems nor in (b) “off-campus 
matters that have no direct bearing on my 
school activities,” nor in (c) curriculum 
planning; 1.5 expected no help in study 
habits; 2 per cent responded variously, viz., 
they did not expect the counselor to help 
them with financial problems, or give in- 
formation about instructors or co-curricular 
activities; the remainder pessimistically did 
not believe the counselor could help them 
with “anything.” 


Recommendations 


Appointments to see Counselor: Since 
55% of the respondents expressed a prefer- 
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ence for drop-in, unscheduled appoint- 
ments, its wishes might be pursued on a 
limited, experimental basis with five coun- 
selors available who could be seen without 
appointment on certain stated days and on 
other stipulated days, with a scheduled 
calendar; five counselors available at all 
times for unscheduled interviews only; five 
counselors available for regularly scheduled 
appointments only. A gross, quantitative 
count would be maintained for the fifteen 
experimental and control groups to deter- 
mine effectiveness of this recommendation. 

Student expectancy of counselor help: 
It is evident that the students believe the 
main function of the counselor revolves 
around program planning. More than half 
of them are of this persuasion. Yet 10 per 
cent feel their counselor does not know 
enough about the college, its resources, and 
the curriculum for them to have faith in 
him. It is perhaps taken for granted that 
such knowledge is a tool every faculty coun- 
selor automatically possesses. Skull sessions 
for counselors in these areas might be held 
at regularly stated intervals. 

The orientation of the General Coun- 
seling Program for many years had revolved 
primarily around program planning. With 
its integration into a broader base of coun- 
seling, beginning with the entering fresh- 
man and continuing on for a minimum of 
two years with the student, it is hoped 
that members of the panel—if the student 
comments are valid and valuable indices— 
will begin to be more “than just faculty 
advisors who make sure we take the right 
courses.” Knowing the student and taking 
an interest in him as a person, extending 
him normal courtesies, and possessing cor- 
rect institutional information are some of 
the desiderata the students request. 

Counseling goals: The goal of counsel- 
ing has sometimes been described as reach- 
ing the point where the individual no 
longer needs it. Six per cent of the stu- 
dents felt too great dependence upon the 
counselor led to stultification or lack of 


incentive to think for oneself. The wise 
counselor may well heed the words of these 
freshmen. 

Where personalities of counselor and 
counselee clash, it is advisable that the 
student be transferred to another counselor, 
without prejudice to the original counselor. 
It is palpably impossible to please 100 
per cent of the students 100 per cent of the 
time, particularly in as personal a relation- 
ship as this. Students should be informed 
they have the right and privilege to change 
counselors. 

Where counselors use the ego defense 
mechanism of projection to advise students 
to major in certain areas or fields in which 
they have frustrated yearnings, or to “push” 
courses in their own departments, the ob- 
vious unethicalness, both morally and pro- 
fessionally, needs no elaboration here. 

The Future: There is a need for a dy- 
namic, on-going public relations, informa- 
tion-giving program directed to students, 
citing the various services offered by the 
General Counseling Program. The survey 
indicates the large number of incoming 
freshmen who are either ignorant of or 
misinformed about counseling services. 

A more reliable index of the value of 
these services would probably be achieved 
with a class which had experienced four 
semesters of counseling. A follow-up study 
is indicated. 
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Inter-Rater Reliability from 
The Viewpoint of the Rater 


A. G. SORENSON and C. F. GROSS 


|" sPITE OF the fact that information pro- 
vided by interviewers and observers is 
notoriously unreliable, it must at times be 
used. Administrators, employers, and others 
who face the practical problems of selection 
and promotion of personnel must some- 
times take into account the social behavior 
of an applicant. In such cases they must 
rely upon the reports of people who have 
seen the applicant in a social situation. 
Consequently a number of investigators 
have attempted to increase the reliability 
and objectivity of observer reports. Some 
have tried through the use of better rating 
scales to simplify the task of the observer 
by reducing the number and specifying 
more clearly the discriminations to be made. 
Others have attempted to reduce “halo 
effect” by training observers to be more 
aware of their biases. Both approaches 
have resulted in some progress but there 
is much still to be accomplished. In par- 
ticular it is felt that more needs to be 
known about the selection and training of 
observers. 

This report is an account of what four 
observers, faced with the task of selecting 
students in a school of education, dis- 
covered about their judgments and biases 
when they systematically employed both of 
the above approaches in an attempt to re- 
duce their own “observer error.” Intro- 
spection is at best a crude instrument for 
the diagnosis of sources of individual ob- 
server error. In a recent article Cronbach 
[7] has described a factor analysis technique 
that permits more refined identification. 
Still, the rater-training process that follows 
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or accompanies even the most rigorous 
form of analysis of error components re- 
quires self-examination on the part of 
raters. Perhaps this fact justifies an account 
of the efforts of this group of raters to de- 
fine and modify their individual observer 
sets. It is believed that the report may be 
of interest not because it presents startling 
findings (indeed from the point of view of 
the sophisticated investigator nothing un- 
expected was discovered), but because it 
tries to make explicit some of the details 
of problems which must be solved in order 
further to improve selection techniques. 


Sample and Procedures 


The four observers who participated in 
this study were employed as interviewers in 
the Selection and Counseling Service of the 
School of Education, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. They are all college 
graduates, all have had teaching experience, 
all had been employed at least one year. 
They had made no previous systematic at- 
tempt to compare their impressions of candi- 
dates. 

The subjects of observation were 104 men 
and women candidates for teaching creden- 
tials in the School of Education at U.C.L.A., 
who were completing the required selection 
procedures. They were mostly juniors and 
seniors with a few lower division and gradu- 
ate students. 

From the point of view of the subjects, 
the project appeared as follows: The stu- 
dents reported to a conference room in 
groups of from five to eight and were 
seated in a half-circle facing the four ob- 
servers. Each group was given a previously 
unannounced topic, instructed to discuss it 
among themselves for 50 minutes, and told 
not to ask any question of the observers. 
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From the observers’ point of view the 
project was more complicated and con- 
sisted of three steps. The first involved 
fashioning an instrument which would pro- 
vide a frame of reference for the observers, 
which would be practical so far as record- 
ing and later “scoring” were concerned, 
and most important, which would permit 
a relatively complete description of each 
subject, i.e., take some account of his indi- 
viduality. For this purpose the Gough 
Adjective Check List [2] was shortened, re- 
vised and otherwise modified. In order 
that there be commonly understood mean- 
ings for each of the terms, the revision was 
made by the people who were to use the 
instrument. The new scale included 120 
adjectives that could seemingly be defined 
in terms of behaviors which were thought 
likely to occur with relative frequency in 
the discussion groups and which it was 
suspected would be predictive of a subject’s 
ability to work harmoniously with people 
in other situations. After a period of trial 
and revision the definitions were arranged 
in a Glossary. Each adjective was given 
a positive or negative sign according to the 
connotation indicated by the Glossary. 
The observer’s responses were to be marked 
on IBM answer sheets to facilitate scoring 
and quantification. 

In general, the negative adjectives de- 
scribed behavior indicative of anxiety, hos- 
tility or tendency to withdraw. Plainly, 
notwithstanding the emphasis upon be- 
havioral definitions, considerable inference 
was expected of the observers because of 
the very nature of the adjectives included. 
But while the focus of this investigation 
was upon reliability, and while it has long 
been recognized that it is possible to get 
high reliability about relatively straight- 
forward matters, reliability was not assumed 
to be an end in itself. 

The second step consisted of observing a 
series of discussion groups and, immediately 
after each discussion, independently mark- 
ing a check list for each participant in such 
a manner as best to describe his behavior. 
Examples of adjectives which might be em- 
ployed included “cheerful . . . faultfinding 
--- Muent...” 
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The third step consisted of informal 
training sessions immediately following 
each group discussion. After the ratings 
were collected, each rater attempted to 
verbalize his reactions to each of the dis- 
cussants. It was hoped that this process 
would make the observers aware of the 
magnitude of the difference in their per- 
ceptions and reactions to people and, more 
important, help them to achieve some in- 
sights regarding their ways of looking at 
and reacting to people. Three of the raters 
attended all of the training sessions. One 
observer, designated in TABLE | as rater B, 
was able to attend only about half of them. 

The analysis of data took two forms. 
One step was statistical, an attempt to get a 
simple quantitative picture of the extent 
of agreement and also a picture of any 
change in the extent to which the raters 
agreed with each other. The other ap- 
proach was subjective, an attempt to sum- 
marize the reactions of the four observers 
to the processes of training, observation and 
rating. 


Statistical Findings 


Ratings of the first 32 subjects were com- 
pared in the following manner. For each 
subject the numbers of positive and nega- 
tive adjectives checked by a given observer 
were added algebraically to give a “score.” 
After ranking the scores assigned by each 
observer, it was possible by the use of rank 
order correlations to determine the inter- 
reliability of the four raters. The ratings 
of the last 42 of the 104 candidates were 
treated in the same manner. The resultant 
rank order correlations are shown in TABLE 
i. 








TABLE 1 
Rank Order Correlations of Counselor Ratings 
Students Rho Rho Rho Rho Rho Rho 
A-B A-C A-D B-C B-D C-D 
1-32 0.33 «40.39 065 O46 O51 0.65 
63-104 0.62 0.67 0.71 042 050 0.72 





Several things will be noted about the 
rhos in Table 1. They are all positive. 
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They are significant at the 0.01 level of 
confidence except for the smallest which 
is significant at the 0.05 level. There ap- 
pears to have been a trend for some but not 
all of the observers to become more alike in 
their reporting of observations. Observer 
B who was unable to participate in all of 
the training sessions seems to be the excep- 
tion. Considering that the observers were 
being asked to make a high degree of in- 
ference about relatively complex behavior 
with a far from perfect instrument, it seems 
that progress was being made and that the 
training sessions were probably worthwhile. 

That halo operated in spite of the raters’ 
efforts is indicated by an item analysis 
which was conducted as a part of the study. 
It appeared that each rater tended to use 
his own cluster of adjectives to describe 
favorably or unfavorably rated individuals. 
The raters apparently fell into the well- 
known pattern of forming a quick impres- 
sion of the subject and then choosing ad- 
jectives to fit it. 


Subjective Findings 


During the course of the training sessions 
certain problems recurred again and again 
to vex the observers. 

1. How can we more effectively make 
explicit the cues on which we operate so as 
to identify the basis of our ratings? In the 
early stages of investigation, the observers 
reported that occasionally, without their 
noticing it, they became absorbed in the 
topic under discussion to the point of for- 
getting their impersonal role and in effect 
becoming silent participants. This was a 
minor problem speedily resolved by experi- 
ence, but more serious ones came quickly 
to light as the observers began to compare 
notes. Their surprise at the differences in 
the way they reported the same individual's 
behavior changed from near disbelief, to 
anxiety, to a kind of resignation toward the 
end. They came face to face with the fact 
that they didn’t always know why they re- 
sponded as they did. Frequently they 
found that they had apparently blocked out 
of attention behaviors that might have 
seemed inconsistent with their initial re- 
action. They were conscious of their own 
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partiality toward certain subjects and their 
almost immediate dislike of others, yet 
sometimes found it most difficult to specify 
precisely the qualities that had elicited the 
difference in response. 

2. How can we more effectively partial 
out impressions based on content, e.g., polit- 
ical or religious views expressed by the sub- 
jects, from those based on process, or the 
manner in which the subjects behaved? 
Furthermore, even when the observers were 
successful in identifying the basis of their 
ratings, they learned that they were respond- 
ing to different cues. For example, one ob- 
server attached great significance to bodily 
movement believed to indicate tension, 
whereas another listened for statements 
which seemed to reflect the subject’s attitude 
toward children. That they were respond- 
ing to different cues was of course a not un- 
expected consequence of selective factors in 
perception, but then the observers dis- 
covered that they often differed in their 
response to and interpretation of identical 
cues. This diversity could be accepted 
with less equanimity, for while the ob- 
servers had known that they differed in 
religion, politics, social background, and 
ideas regarding what constitutes a good 
teacher, they obviously had not realized 
that these differences would color their re- 
sponses even to such segments of social be- 
havior as a student’s manner of responding 
to a question or suggestion or criticism, the 
extent to which he attempted to lead or let 
others take the lead in discussion, the tone 
and inflections of his voice, etc. 

3. How can we maintain a constant level 
and range of responsiveness from day to 
day? Nor had the observers been aware of 
the extent to which they differed among 
themselves on such personality dimensions 
as optimism-pessimism, confidence-caution, 
tendency to think well of people—tendency 
to question motives. Although it seemed 
probable that such differences must con- 
tribute to the constant error of the ratings, 
these observer traits were not clear-cut 
enough to permit systematic treatment. 
Even more disturbing, at least to some ob- 
servers, was the discovery of inconsistencies 
within themselves. Moods or transitory 
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physical states changed from day to day the 
carefulness with which each observer made 
his ratings—changed his attentiveness and 
the degree of tolerance or criticalness with 
which he regarded behavior. Groups that 
bored an observer may have been genuinely 
dull or may have seemed so only because of 
his own lack of zest that day. 


4. How can we develop a firm enough 
frame of reference so as to rate each subject 
on the basis of appropriate norms and not 
on the basis of the personality range or inter- 
action within each individual discussion 
group? The raters began to be aware of 
the difficulty of making independent judg- 
ments based on their observations. ‘They 
came to see that their reactions to a sub- 
ject were determined not only by his be- 
havior but also by the reactions of other 
members of the discussion group toward 
him. For instance, it was uncertain 
whether a lively group served to enhance 
a mediocre student or to show him up. If 
the bright students in the group were 
friendly and helpful, could the raters be 
sure that they were not rating him higher 
than if he had been in a dull group? What 
if the other members were hostile and failed 
to support him? Would he be rated lower 
than if he had been one of a group similar 
to himself? And how about the bright 
person in a dull group? Were the raters 
likely to describe him as a “show-off” if his 
remarks, though highly relevant to the 
topic presented for discussion, were above 
the heads of the others? Or as “with- 
drawn” or perhaps “arrogant” if he did not 
persist in giving his views? The question 
arose as to whose behavior were the raters 
responding in marking an answer sheet. 

5. How can we determine upon an opti- 
mum level of inference, t.e., how much may 
we infer from what we have seen? In the 
training sessions, it was difficult not to let 
one’s memory of what had happened be 
changed by the report of another. Main- 
taining a position was hard, probably in 
part because the raters were eager to share 
one another’s perspective, and in part be- 
cause they were concerned lest, as less than 
sophisticated observers, they might have 
been inclined to respond to a stereotype 


evoked by the subject rather than to the 


subject himself. Conversely, the raters 
recognized that they sometimes attempted 
to justify a position rather than re-examine 
it critically in the light of other perspectives. 
They came to realize that they clung to 
their own personal values even though 
intellectually convinced of the importance 
of objectivity, and consequently at times 
resisted learning to discriminate among 
their own observations, inferences, and 
value judgments. As the observers’ self- 
consciousness increased, so did the difh- 
culty they experienced in defining limits 
within which inferences might reasonably 
be drawn and justified. 

Though none of the questions cited can 
be considered by investigators to be inde- 
pendent of the problems of sampling, in- 
strument, situation, etc., they constitute the 
most pressing problems reported by this 
group of observers in their efforts to achieve 
greater objectivity and precision in the 
rating process. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Each of 104 men and women candidates 
for teacher training was observed by four 
raters in a fifty minute group discussion. 
The rating instrument was a revision of the 
Gough Adjective Check List to which a 
glossary was appended. Information ob- 
tained from the observers during training 
sessions revealed their awareness of bias 
and diurnal inconsistency in ratings despite 
their efforts to attain objectivity. 

It became clear that when the observers 
felt faced with too complex a task they be- 
came discouraged, lost interest and felt 
frustrated if not downright threatened. 
Nonetheless, a significant degree of inter- 
rater consistency and a tendency for the 
inter-reliability of observer ratings to in- 
crease over successive observations were 
indicated by rank order correlations. 
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ASSOCIATION 
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The Individual’s Role and Industrial Change 
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NAGSCT—National Association of Guidance Supervisors and Counselor Trainers 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 13 


NVGA Board of Trustees Meeting 
NAGSCT Executive Council 
APGA Executive Committee 
APGA Executive Council 


SUNDAY, APRIL 14 


APGA Executive Council 
Veterans Administration (VR & E) Workshop 
Vocational Counseling with Adolescents. Edward C. Roeber 


NAGSCT Workshop 

The Task Before Us. Bruce Shear 

APGA Tour to Greenfield Village 

NAGSCT Workshop 

Revising the Evaluative Criteria for Guidance Services. 
R. D. Matthews, H. Edgar Williams 

APGA Publications Committees of 1956-1957 and 1957-1958 Luncheon 
Meeting 

APGA Credentials Committee Luncheon Meeting 

APGA Tour to Greenfield Village 

ASCA City Directors of Guidance 

NAGSCT Workshop—Small Group Discussions 


Clarence L. Kent, 
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Physical Facilities For Guidance 

. Standards, Qualifications, and Training of Counselors 

3. Problems Related to the Organization and Extension of Pupil Personnel 
and Related Services 

4. A Proposed Training Program for Elementary School Guidance Work- 
ers 

5. Counselor Competencies in Counseling Techniques 

6. Group Guidance Activities 

APGA Placement Committee Meeting with Sub-Chairmen of the Placement 

Center 

APGA Publications Committees of 1956-1957 and 1957-1958 (With Divi- 

sional Publications Editors for 1956-1957 and 1957-1958) 

APGA Tour to Greenfield Village 

SCPA Executive Council 

APGA Public Relations Committee Open Meeting 

APGA International Relations Committee Reception for Guests from 

Foreign Countries 

APGA Executive Council 

SPATE Executive Committee Meeting 

ACPA Executive Council 

APGA Placement Committee Meeting (With All Personnel of the Placement 

Center) 

ASCA City Directors of Guidance 

NAGSCT Group Reports and General Discussion Session 

Frank Sievers, Bruce Shear, Dugald S. Arbuckle, V. S. Mann, Donald J. Herr- 

mann, George E. Mowrer, Don D. Twiford 


MONDAY, APRIL 15 


APGA Publications Committees of 1956-1957 and 1957-1958 Breakfast 
Editorial Board of the Personnel and Guidance Journal Breakfast 
APGA Credentials Committee Breakfast 

ASCA Board of Governors 

Devotional Services 

Veterans Administration (VR & E) Meeting 

APGA Recordings Committee with ACPA, ASCA, NAGSCT, NVGA, and 
SPATE Recorders 

APGA Coffee Hour for Convention Wives 

ACPA Grass Roots Development Committee Meeting 

ACPA Coffee Hour and Special Welcome for New Members of ACPA 
ACPA Program Committee for the 1958 Convention 

NVGA Workshop: Current Section Chairmen 

APGA Opening General Session 

Welcome APGA. Samuel Miller Brownell 

Youth in a Changing Industrial Society. George Romney 

APGA Public Relations Committee Radio & Television Open Meeting 
ACPA Luncheon and General Session 

State of the Association Message. Willard W. Blaesser 

SPATE Luncheon Meeting 

Harold C. Case 

APGA Research Award Committee Meeting 
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700 A.M. 
7:30 A.M. 
7:30 A.M. 
7:30 A.M. 
700 A.M. 


715 A.M. 
730 A.M. 


APGA Assembly: Meeting of Elected Delegates 
ASCA General Session 
The Place of Psychotherapy in the School Program. 
Ralph Rabinovitch, Marie Skodak, William W. Wattenberg 
NVGA Special Interest Sessions 
1. Rehabilitation Counseling Demonstration Clinic 
James W. Rae, Jr., Ruth Locher, Marie Skodak, Deane Rinck, Kenneth 
A. Lane 
2. Guidance Information Programs in Grades 5-8 
Marvin Burack, Donald Kincaid, William M. Canning 
3. Vocational Exploration in the Social Studies Group 
William Howard, William Hitchcock 
ACPA Business Meeting 
ASCA Business Meeting 
APGA International Relations Committee Open Meeting 
Counseling and Guidance Outside the United States. International State- 
ments—Present Needs for Improving Personnel Services in All Countries. 
E. G. Williamson 
Reports from Selected Representatives of England, Turkey, Burma, and Japan. 
Major Steps in the Development of Student Personnel Services. Henry 
Borow, Leona Wise Jones, Gordon Klopf 
NAGSCT Regional Meetings 
NVGA Delegate Assembly 
SPATE Business Meeting 
APGA Social Hour 
NAGSCT Dinner Meeting 
Some Frontiers of Administrative Opportunity. Clifford E. Erickson 
ACPA-SPATE General Session 
The Effect of Increasing Student Enrollment on College and University 
Personnel Work. A. Blair Knapp 
ASCA General Session 
New Horizons for School Counselors. Mary P. Corré, Willis E. Dugan, 
Walter F. Johnson, Donald E. Super 
NVGA General Session 
Evaluating the School’s Products. Lester Brailey, W. D. Merrifield, Collins W. 


Burnett 


TUESDAY, APRIL 16 


APGA Public Relations Committee Breakfast Meeting 
Personnel and Counseling Association of Boston University Breakfast 
Michigan College Counselors Association Breakfast 
SCPA Breakfast 
APGA Membership Committee Meeting (With ACPA, ASCA, NAGSCT, 
NVGA, and SPATE 1956-1957 State Membership Chairmen) 
Devotional Services 
APGA Publications Committees of 1956-1957 and 1957-1958 Business 
Meeting 
ACPA Special Interest Sessions 
1. A Counseling Demonstration 
Guy A. Renzaglia, John F. McGowan 
2. What Is Acceptable Evidence in Discipline Cases? 


9:00 A.M. 
9:00 A.M. 


9:00 A.M, 


9:00 A.M. 


10:30 A.M. 


10:30 A.M. 


10:30 A.M. 


12:00 M. 


1:30 P.M. 


1:30 P.M. 


1:30 P.M. 
1:30 P.M. 
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J. Clifford Holmes, Helen E. Kean, D. Whitney Hallaway, Roy F. Proffitt 
3. Placement Counseling—and Future Goals 

Joseph C. Heston, Frank S. Endicott 
4. Basic Concepts for Student Residence Planning and Financing 

Henry Allen, Earl H. Cross, S. Earl Thompson, Phyllis Wilkie 
ACPA State and Regional College Personnel Groups 
APGA International Relations Committee Open Meeting 
International Cooperation in Guidance and Other Student Personnel Services. 
Present Work of the APGA Committee on International Relations. Wesley P. 
Lloyd. Coordinating Functions of Educators in Other Countries. Reports 
from Representatives of Holland, Germany, Japan, and India. E. G. William- 
son, Daniel Feder, Francis P. Robinson, Gordon Klopf 
ASCA-NAGSCT-NVGA General Session 
Multiple Aptitude Testing—An Appraisal by Publishers and Users. Harold 
Seashore, Stanley Ostrom, Beatrice Dvorak, David C. Krathwohl, William C. 
Cottle 
SPATE General Session 
A Forward Look at Student Personnel Work in Teacher Education. Dugald 
Arbuckle, Collins W. Burnett, Jack Shaw 
ACPA General Session 
The Training of College Personnel Workers. E. G. Williamson 


SPATE Section Meetings 

A. Administering Student Personnel Services in Colleges of Education 
George H. Hilliard, Ralph G. Iverson, Grant M. Norem 

B. What SPATErs Can Do to Promote the Counseling Attitude Among 
Prospective Teachers 
Charles R. Foster, Stanley Gex, Merle Ohlsen 

C. Coordination of Counseling and Advising in Colleges of Education 
Carrol L. Miller, Orrielle Murphy, William E. Truax, Jr., Russell E. Hel- 
mick, Raymond A. McCoy 

APGA Professional Standards Committee Open Meeting 

Progress and Problems in Preparing Ethical Standards for APGA. Floyd 

Cummings, George Speer 

NVGA Luncheon Meeting 

Walter Reuther 

APGA Publications Committee Open Meeting (for 1956-1957 and 1957-1958 

Committees and APGA Members) 

APGA Professional Training, Licensing, and Certification Committee Open 

Meeting 

APGA Executive Council 

ACPA Special Interest Sessions 

1. A Case Study of Processes of Decision Making 
Robert W. Merry 

2. Counseling and Learning Theory 
Emerson Coyle, George D. Lovell 

3. How Do Residence Halls Contribute to the Whole Education of the 
Student? 
Edmund G. Williamson, W. Max Wise, Constance Waller, Robert W. 
Chick, Margaret W. Davis 

4. Use of the M.M.P.I. with Normals 
Lewis E. Drake, Robin J. Clyde, Fred C. Proff 
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ASCA Special Interest Sessions 


1. 
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City Directors of Guidance 

Group Dynamics—A Guidance Tool 

“Ins and Outs”—A Demonstration for, about, and by Teen-Agers. Stu- 
dents of Dearborn High School, Jean A. Thompson 

The Junior High School Guidance Program 

Teacher Relationships, Parent Relationships, Guidance Units 

Guidance in the Elementary Schools—A Cooperative Enterprise 
Raymond N. Hatch, Frank Welcenbach, Mrs. Jack Grick, Edward 
McLaughlin, Ruth Belew, Allan Copley, Paul Carter 

A Suburban Community Examines the Integration of Its Guidance 
Facilities 

The Work of the Visiting Teacher As It Coordinates with the Guidance 
Services of the Secondary Schools. Joseph P. Hourihan 

The Case of a Junior High School Boy. J. William Rioux, Leon Engel- 
hardt, Gail Wog, Marshall Moser, Robert Roddewig 

The Case of a Senior High School Girl. Ruth Flom 

Comments of a Visiting Teacher on the Strengths and Weaknesses of the 
Working Relationship Among the Guidance Staff. Carolyn R. Wheeler 
An Observer Comments. Esther Belcher 


NVGA Section Meetings 
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Women 

Women Power. Report of 1955 Study of Women College Graduates and 
Planning for Analysis of the 1956 Study. Mrs. Alice Leopold 

Veterans 

Review of the Veterans Program—Status, Development, and Future. 
Current Problems, Emphasis, and Solutions Peculiar to Work with 
Veterans 

Group Methods of Presenting Occupational Information 
Demonstration: The Follow-up. Robert Hoppock 

How Colleges Present Occupational Information. Leo G. Bent, William 
B. King, Sister Mary Leila 

Placement and Follow-up 

Business Meeting: The Effects of Automation on Vocational Guidance and 
Placement. Edward L. Cushman, O. K. Fjetland, John B. Beathea, Jr. 
Military Guidance 

How Can Guidance for Military Life Be Improved? Paul E. Pearson, 
Robert Calvert, Jr., Lawrence Kenyon, Brother Philip Harris 

New Trends in Guidance for Military Life. Mitchell Dreese, John S. 
Ferdian, Jr., Paul R. Mackey 

Occupational Research 

People, Jobs, and Guidance—A New Tool. Carl Heinz, Mary Basso, 
Willa Norris, Edward C. Roeber, Frederick Mitchell 

The Job Outlook for School Counselors. S.C. Hulslander, Philip Diskin, 
Arthur A. Hitchcock, Frank Sievers, Lucius Guese 

Handicapped 

Industry and the Disabled Individual. Rehabilitation as a Growing 
Opportunity for Guidance Personnel. Abram Jaffe, Robert G. Ferguson, 
W. L. Johnson, Cecile Hillyer, John F. McGowan, Frederick A. White- 
house 

Gifted 

The Non-Achieving Gifted Student. Elizabeth Drews 
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3:00 P.M. 


4:30 P.M. 
6:30 P.M. 


3:00 P.M. 


3:00 P.M. 


3:00 P.M. 


3:00 P.M. 


Young Workers 
Detroit Job Upgrading Program. Joseph Beattie, Marie Wooders, 
Dewitt McGuire, Daniel J. Ryan, Gladys Little, Margaret M. Fox 
Youth Panel—School Drop-outs Tell Their Story. Robert Theiler, Lois 
Coates, James Urane, George O. McClary 
10. Prediction of Occupational Adjustment 
Criterion Problem in Occupational Adjustment. E. H. Porter, Jr., Ann 
Roe 
11. Business Industrial Section 
Manpower Development—One of the Primary Problems of Industry. 
Robert Pearce, Irving Pastor, John McCarthy 
12. Audio-Visual 
Audio-Visual Aids As Tools of Communication for Guidance and Student 
Personnel Programs. Ford L. Lemler, Charles F. Schuller, Dean L. 
Hummel, Albert G. Windle 
13. Older Workers 
Recent Research Significant for Counselors of Older Workers. Clark 
Tibbits, L. F. Koyl, Geneva Mathiason, Charles E. Odell 
NVGA Section Meetings (continued) 
14. Older Workers and Business and Industrial Counseling 
Business Industrial Counseling for Satisfying Retirement. Martha Doug- 
las, Woodrow W. Hunter, Margery J. Mack, R. B. Robson 
15. Rural Guidance 
Rural Guidance—How Is It Different? William E. Truax, Jr., Gail F. 
Farwell, Claude W. Grant 
Business Meeting 
16. Vocational Counseling 
A New Theory of Vocational Choice and Implications for Vocational 
Counseling. Robert Hoppock, Donald Super, Marguerite Zapoleon, 
John Odgers 
APGA Professional Standards Committee Open Meeting 
Problems and Progress in Certification of Counseling Agencies and Plans for 
Incorporation of the Committee. Alexander Morrison, Emerson Coyle, 
Esther Lloyd-Jones 
APGA Membership Committee—State Chairmen and Members for 1957- 
1958 
Planning 1957-1958 APGA Membership Activities 
“ae Special Interest Sessions 
A Case Study of Processes of Decision Making in Student Personnel 
Administration (continued from 1:30, P.M. session) 
2. How Closely Can and Should Need be Considered in Awarding Col- 
legiate Scholarships? John U. Monro, Edward Sanders, Byron Doenges 
3. Leadership Research and the College Student 
Jack R.{Gibb, Wilton Pruitt 
4. The Religious Growth of the College Student 
Lawrence A. Riggs, C. A. Weisgerber, W. E. Kerstettor 
ASCA-NAGSCT-SPATE General Session 
Pre-service and In-service Preparation for School Counselors. Arnold Embree, 
Gunhild Talik, Hugh Lovett 
ACPA Social Hour 
APGA Banquet 
The Dignity of Man in a Changing World. Walton E. Cole 
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700 P.M. 
700 P.M. 


:00 P.M. 


Michigan State University Alumni and Graduate Students Coffee Hour 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 17 


NVGA Branch Presidents’ Breakfast 
ASCA Editorial Board of the “‘School Counselor”? Meeting 
Devotional Services 
APGA Assembly: Meeting of Elected Delegates 
ASCA-NAGSCT-NVGA-SPATE General Session 
Automation and the Individual. Charles Anspach, Paul MacMinn, Harold 
Sheppard 
ACPA Special Interest Sessions 
1. A Student Survey of Higher Education 
Students from the National Student Association 
2. Cost Studies Applicable to Student Personnel Functions 
Irwin K. French, John P. Gwin, Katherine Warren 
3. Study Skills Can Be Taught 
Howard H. Fink, Algard P. Whitney 
4. Research in Selected Areas of Counseling—A Review 
Desmond S. Cartwright, Bernard A. Stotsky, Dugald S. Arbuckle 
APGA Presentation of Research Papers (With ACPA, ASCA, NAGSCT, 
NVGA, and SPATE) 
NAGSCT Business Meeting 
ACPA Business Meeting 
NVGA Delegate Assembly 
APGA Publications Committees for 1956-1957 and 1957-1958 
Business Session with 1956-1957 and 1957-1958 Editors of Divisional Publica- 
tions 
ASCA Luncheon Meeting 
The Counselor’s Role In Education’s Future. Clifford E. Erickson 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Alumni and Friends Luncheon 
~~ Special Interest Sessions 
Orientation—Opportunity for Student Leadership 
Seniors from Kent State University—Pat Camerino, Dan Patridge, Rae 
Prosser, Diane Schneider 
2. Educational Contributions of Fraternities and Sororities on the College 
Campus 
Daniel D. Feder, Mark W. Smith 
3. The School and College Ability Test and the College Qualification Test 
John E. Dobbin, George E. Bennett, E. Gordon Collister 
4. Helping the Foreign Students on Our Campuses 
Donald J. Shank, Virgil Lougheed, James M. Davis 
NAGSCT Executive Council (Old and New) 
ASCA-NAGSCT-NVGA-SPATE Field Studies in Industry 
(All APGA Members Invited) 
- Special Interest Sessions 
Physical and Mental Health of College Students 
Irwin Sander, Aaron Rutledge, Gerald Rosenbaum, Byron L. Casey 
Interesting Developments in Student Government—Concepts and 
Activities 
James Lewis, Wilton Pruitt, Sister M. Amadeus, Harold Bakken 
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8:00 P.M. 


8:00 A.M. 


9:00 A.M. 


9:00 A.M. 
9:00 A.M. 


9:00 A.M. 
9:00 A.M. 


10:30 A.M. 


12:30 P.M. 
1:00 P.M. 
1:30 P.M. 
1:30 P.M. 
3:00 P.M. 
8:00 P.M. 
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3. New Developments Concerning the Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
E. Gordon Collister, Charles E. Cooper, George Rhodes 

4. Planning the Educational Program of the High Ability Student 
George R. Waggoner, Samuel Baskin, John N. Winburne 

NVGA Board of Trustees Meeting 

APGA Night 

The State of the APGA. Arthur A. Hitchcock 

Stars, Parsons, and Clients. Clifford P. Froehlich 

Program by Professional Guidance Organizations in Michigan 

Reception and Social Hour. The APGA Executive Council 


THURSDAY, APRIL 18 


NVGA Section Meeting 

Young Workers 

Plans for the Coming Year 

Business Meeting 

NVGA Section Meeting 

Group Methods of Presenting Occupational Information 

Business Meeting 

NVGA Workshop: Current and Next Year’s Sectional Chairmen 

ASCA General Session 

How Does A Community Know and Effectively Use Its Agency Services? 
Mildred Peters, Arthur Kruse 

SCPA Executive Council 

ACPA-NVGA General Session 

Vocational Counseling—Emphasis or De-Emphasis. Dorothy Clendenen, 
Franklin R. Zeran, Paul Polmantier, T. L. Hoskin 

APGA Final General Session 

APGA Members Appraise Their 1957 Convention. Appraisal Highlights. 
John Simmons, Sarah Robinson, Mildred Peters, Ernest Brown, Richard 
Drescher, Leonard Luker 

Significance of the Appraisal for APGA. Howard Y. McClusky 

Implications for Next Year’s Convention. Frank M. Fletcher, Jr. 

APGA 1956-1957 Placement Committee Luncheon Meeting 

ASCA Board of Governors Meeting 

ACPA Executive’Council Meeting 

APGA Meeting of Newly Elected Delegates to the 1958 APGA Assembly 
APGA Old and New Executive Councils 

APGA New Executive Council 


FRIDAY, APRIL 19 
APGA New Executive Council 
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UNEMPLOYMENT, INCOME, AND AGE 


SAMUEL H. THOMPSON 


|: IS GENERALLY considered that unemploy- 
ment strikes with heavier impact among 
older workers in general and also that earn- 
ing power tends to decline with advancing 
years. 

Cuart A illustrates the basis for these 
common observations with data from the 
Census of 1950 for men in the civilian labor 
force. The upper panel shows unemploy- 
ment rates decreasing at first and then in- 
creasing with age quite steadily from 35 to 
64. It does not show the duration of un- 
employment nor the amount of “downgrad- 
ing,” and so perhaps understates the effect 
in human hardship. The middle panel 
visualizes median incomes, increasing with 
experience up to the middle years and then 
decreasing somewhat as age comes on. 

But these are generalizations, they are 
averages for virtually the entire male work 
force in 1950. It is correct to say that on 
this evidence and at this time (April 1950) 
the higher ages were accompanied by higher 
rates of unemployment and by lower me- 
dian incomes. It is mot necessarily correct 
to conclude without further information 
that these differences were caused by age. 

One important kind of additional infor- 
mation that is readily available is the “years 
of school completed,” as reported to the 
census taker. Traditionally, education in 
America has been assumed to have some 
bearing on success in life and on earning 
power. While recognizing carefully that 
the levels of real education reached in 
maturity are by no means necessarily meas- 
ured by the “years of school completed” in 
youth, let us see what happens when we 
apply this simple tool of analysis. 

The information on levels of education is 
portrayed in the lower panel of Cuart A 
showing for each age group the percentages 
reporting the years of school completed. 





SamuEL H. THompson is with the U. S. art- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The opinions expressed are those of the 
writer. 
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The first bar on the left shows, for example, 
that among men aged 25 to 29 about 26 
per cent had dropped out before reaching 
high school. This compares with about 
64 per cent for men aged 55 to 64 in the 
right hand bar. 


Unemployment, Incomes, and Education 
Level 


Exploring the relationship of education 
level and unemployment (without respect 
to age), we may take the same basic census 
data on unemployment rates and arrange 
them according to levels of education as in 
the left panel of Cuart B. The effect is 
quite striking but no more than might be 
expected. The impact of unemployment 
decreases sharply as the years of school in- 
crease. Among men with less than 8 years 
of school, about 6 per cent were unem- 
ployed; among those with four years of high 
school, three per cent; among those with 
some college, less than two per cent. Ap- 
parently education helped in holding jobs 
or in finding jobs. 

As to incomes, the right panel of Cart 
B tells the well-known story: education 
pays. Some of us may be surprised that 
this effect is so perceptible below the high- 
school level; the general idea, however, is 
traditional. 

Bearing in mind this evidence that levels 
of education are related so strongly to unem- 
ployment and to incomes, let us look again 
at Cuart A. The lower panel of Cuart A 
may well make us suspicious of the upper 
two panels. Among men aged 55 to 64 in 
1950, about two-thirds did not reach high 
school. Half of these had no more than 
seven years of school and many had much 
less than seven. Could this be a factor, or 
an indicator, in unemployment and in in- 
comes? 





But is it age? 
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Chart A. UNEMPLOYMENT RATES, INCOMES, AND EDUCATION 
BY AGE GROUP 


(Men in Civilian Labor Force, Ages 25-64 in 1950, Reporting the Indicated Data) 





UNEMPLOYMENT, APRIL 1950 
By Age Group 
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Number reporting Percent 
Bh Age group (th ds) Unemployed 
TT 25 to 29 5,075 4.9 
6+ 30 to 34 5,007 3.7 
sh. 35 to 44 9,566 3.6 
45 to 54 7,634 4.1 
‘Tr 55 to 64 5,336 4.8 
= 
Total, 25 to 64 32,618 4.2 
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Age group and percent reporting 
Years of school completed 25-9 30-4 35-44 45-54 55-64 


College 4 or more 96 92 87 7.3 59 
1 to3 96 88 78 63 5.1 
High School 4 years 31.5 29.2 207 13.9 11.2 
1 to3 22.3 216 203 160 12.2 
Elementary 8 yeors 12.2 148 19.9 26.2 27.4 
5 to7 98 114 #150 189 21.1 
lto 4 44 46 6.5 94 13.2 
No school years o7 07 I 20 40 


100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 





Source: Based on doto from U. S. Bureau of the Census 
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Unemployment, Education, and Age 


Taking unemployment first, we find the 
relationship analyzed in the left-hand panel 
of Cuart C which compares the apparent 
effect of age on unemployment at each level 
of education. As before the apparent effect 
of education level is very strong, although 
there is also some difference by age at each 
level. The picture is clearer in the right 
hand panel of Cuart C. At every age, 
about twice as many were unemployed 
among men with less than eight years of 
school as among those with four years of 
high school. 

The conclusion is clear that the relation- 
ship between unemployment and level of 
education (or something indicated by it) 
is very much stronger than the relationship 
between unemployment and age (or some- 
thing that goes with it). The higher rate 
of unemployment shown for the older men 
in CHart A seems to mean mainly that 
more of them had less education. Appar- 
ently the kinds of jobs that could be filled 
by men with little schooling were harder 
to find or harder to keep. 


Incomes, Education, and Age 


If this is true of education and unemploy- 
ment, it would be strange indeed if it were 
not true of education and earning power. 
Education for all the people has been 
deeply rooted in the American tradition 
for a great many years—originally, for re- 
sponsible citizenship; increasingly, also for 
earning a better living. Has it been suc- 
cessful? We cannot very well measure re- 
sponsible citizenship but we can measure 
(roughly) relative success in earning a 
living. 

Recognizing again with care that “years 
of school completed” in youth does not 
necessarily indicate levels of real education 
reached in maturity, we may apply the edu- 
cational analysis to the data on incomes in 
the middle panel of Cuart A. The results 
are shown in Cuart D. 

In the left hand panel of Cuart D the 
data are arranged first by level of educa- 
tion and then by age at each level. The 
length of each bar shows the median average 
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income of that age group at that level of 
education. As would be expected the in- 
comes increase rather steadily with added 
years of school; around $2,000 with less than 
eight years, more than $3,000 with four 
years of high school, more than $4,000 with 
one or more years of college. At each level 
of education, incomes grow somewhat as 
experience comes with age and then drop 
off a little (not very much) in the older 
decade. To some extent the slightly lower 
averages in the older group may reflect the 
much higher proportion of farmers and 
small-scale self-employed. There is some 
indication that the value of experience ap- 
pears to be somewhat greater if it is super- 
imposed on a high school education or 
better. 

But if we classify the data first by age 
and then by education, we get the striking 
effect shown in the right hand panel of 
Cuart D. The bars are the same as those 
in the left panel, rearranged according to 
age at each level of education. In the big 
middle group, aged 35 to 44, men with less 
than eight years of school averaged about 
$2000; men with eight years, about $2900; 
men with four years of high school, about 
$3500; men with some college, $4500. The 
pattern is much the same in every age group. 

The conclusion is inescapable that, on 
the basis of these data, the relationship of 
income and education is much stronger 
than that of income and age. 


Cause and Effect? 


It is not statistically sound to conclude, 
without further evidence, that this was in 
fact cause and effect; for example, that four 
years of high school by itself caused or en- 
abled these men to make twice as much as 
those of the same age who did not finish 
the eighth grade. 

But it is correct to conclude on this evi- 
dence that the number of years of school 
completed in youth is a good general indi- 
cation of later differences in earning ability 
as of April 1950 when this census was taken. 
In a sense it is also a good indication of 
economic productivity, since incomes are 
something of a measure of what the econ- 
omy was willing to pay for services rendered. 
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Chart B. UNEMPLOYMENT RATES AND INCOMES 
BY EDUCATION LEVEL 


(Men in Civilian Labor Force, Ages 25-64 in 1950, Reporting the Indicated Data) 
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6.0 $2,014 
46 2,69? 
43 2,974 
28 3,322 
2.0 3,927 
42 2,880 


Source: Based on dots from U. S. Bureau of the Census 








It is fair to raise the question of the 
chicken and the egg. Were the men with 
the higher incomes actually smarter or more 
able because they went through high school 
—or did they continue through high school 
because they were smarter? To what extent 
do both incomes and education reflect en- 
vironment—for example, the influence and 
the assistance of parents who themselves 
were better situated? To what extent do 
these differences reflect knowledge and 
understanding gained during the adolescent 
years but not in the classroom? 

In the charts, half the older men (aged 
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55 to 64 in 1950) were born on the farm or 
near it, many of them in other countries. 
They came of working age at a time when 
rural high schools were few and far between, 
when the teenage boy was really needed on 
the farm, and when the skills of the farmer 
were not learned out of books. Question: 
to what extent have they supplied their ap- 
parent deficiencies in schooling through 
study and reading or night school or cor- 
respondence? On the other hand, how 
many of the others managed to scrape 
through high school or even college without 
really learning much? 
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Chart C. UNEMPLOYMENT RATES 
BY AGE AND EDUCATION LEVEL 


(Men in Civilian Labor Force, Ages 25-64 in 1950, Reporting the Indicated Data) 
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What Conclusions? 


These questions and more we must leave 
to the sociologists and the educators. To 
the student of manpower requirements and 
opportunities, and especially to those who 
are concerned with older persons in the 
work force, three initial conclusions seem 
clear: 


1. Deficiencies in basic education indicate 
a lack of basic skills among millions of 
workers and especially older workers that 
make difficult their adjustments to tech- 
nological change, and that sharply limit 


2. 


their opportunities to contribute to 
national economic progress and to share 
in the fruits of that progress, without 
some degree of educational rehabilita- 
tion. 

To remedy these deficiencies would con- 
stitute a major problem in adult guidance 
and educational services. Yet these 
people will have to compete in a labor 
market where high school or better will 
soon be the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. 


. The analysis casts a glaring light on the 


economic as well as the social urgency of 
basic educational opportunity beyond 
elementary school for all the people. 


A.P.G.A. Joins Membership of the College Board 


The American Personnel and Guidance Association was elected to 
membership in the College Entrance Examination Board at the Board's 
October 31 meeting. Dr. Robert H. Mathewson, Professor of Education 
at New York City College, represented APGA for the Executive Secretary. 

The meeting heard a report on the Scholarship Qualifying Test pro- 
gram began this fall by the College Board. This is a preliminary screen- 
ing test used by The National Merit Scholarship Corporation and 15 
other similar groups. In discussing “Predictions and Plans” the Director 
of the College Board, Frank H. Bowles, emphasized the growing impor- 
tance of the Advanced Placement Tests. Students passing this test can 
get college credit for special work done in high school. New projects 
considered by the group included the suggestion of a transcript service 
and a proposal of the free release of College Board test scores. 

APGA’s five representatives to the College Board are R. B. Cunliffe, 
Douglas Dillenbeck, John M. Watts, J. Dale Weaver, and Arthur A. 
Hitchcock, the Executive Secretary. They were appointed by President 
Froehlich and President-Elect Fletcher to serve through the 1957-1958 


academic year. 
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PHOENIX REPORTS ON 
HIGH SCHOOL MISBEHAVIOR 


HERBERT ZEITLIN 


OES THE RECENT movie, “Blackboard 

Jungle” reflect the behavior habits 
of teenagers? Do our youngsters flaunt 
authority, sneer at teachers, attack them in 
hallways and alleys, destroy school property, 
use profanity and obscenities? 

Evan Hunter’s novel and the movie based 
on that novel have aroused a great deal of 
controversy. Some school authorities feel 
Evan Hunter has given a limited view of 
a city high school. On the other hand, be- 
fore Hunter’s novel appeared, Charles A. 
Tonsor, a New York City high school prin- 
cipal with over 25 years of experience in the 
public schools, voiced his feelings about 
discipline in the following way [3:329]: 
“. . . Delinquency has taken a sharp up- 
swing. So have unmanageable children, the 
ones who drive you nuts.” 

Frank Du Bois [1:48], a former New York 
City teacher, in reporting in a popular 
magazine on why we are losing teachers, 
reveals that not only are beginning teachers 
faced with the problem of discipline but 
also that his experience has shown that even 
the older, more experienced teacher would 
find classroom management difficult under 
today’s conditions: 


The trouble is that the job of teaching has be- 
come the most nerve-wracking line of work that the 
college graduate of today can possibly pick for him- 
self. All the old jokes about teachers getting nerv- 
ous breakdowns are no longer jokes. A bad case of 
nerves is taken for granted these days as being one 
of the occupational hazards which the teacher has 
to face. Anyone who wants to remain mentally 
healthy during his short stay on earth shouldn’t go 
into teaching. And if he is already in, he should 
get out. 


HERBERT ZEITLIN is Adult Counselor for the 
Phoenix Union High School District, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona. The research here reported was made pos- 
sible me the cooperation of Harold L. Gear, 
Superintendent of the Phoenix High School Dis- 
trict, and his administrative staff. 
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The public is puzzled, reading in its 
newspapers such headlines as “Lack of Dis- 
cipline Blamed for Juvenile Delinquency,” 
“Crime Wave Mounts as Teenagers Roam,” 
“FBI Chief Warns of ‘Flood Tide’ of Teen- 
age Criminals,” “Gangs Out of Control, 
School Board Is Told,” and “Lawlessness 
of Teenagers Is Serious.” Are all our 
youngsters like this? Are some school ad- 
ministrators keeping incidents of violence 
quiet so the public won’t get panicky? 
What kind of behavior actually takes place 
in today’s high schools? 


Procedure in Making Study 


Before coping with the problem of un- 
acceptable behavior, the investigator must 
define his key term. Review of the available 
literature [4:4-31] indicates that little is 
known about the types of classroom be- 
havior taking place in today’s secondary 
schools. To be sure, much has been written 
on what should be, but no study has been 
made that actually tabulated misbehavior 
incidents during a full school year in a 
metropolitan high school system. Previous 
studies obtained data by asking teachers 
to recall past incidents of misbehavior in 
the classrooms or by asking their opinion of 
what constituted problem behavior. 

This study reports the real incidents of 
school misbehavior during a full school 
year (ending June 1954) in Phoenix, 
Arizona’s seven public high schools. This 
high school system is considered among the 
best in the country. At the time of the 
study it had a total student population of 
12,023 and a faculty of 443 teachers. Al- 
most all of the teachers had at least a 
master’s degree. 

During the one-year period teachers 
wrote out 14,251 separate confidential re- 
ports of misbehavior. When they exhaust 
their own means in trying to get a youngster 
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to behave according to their set standards, 
teachers send a disciplinary report to the 


principal, dean, or student court. The 
Phoenix reports of misbehavior used in the 
study were written immediately after the 
incidents took place, and therefore may be 
considered a more accurate recording of 
teenage behavior than is retrospective re- 
cording. Teachers did not know that they 
were participating in the study. 

Findings 

Is discipline a problem? Maintaining 
discipline is a problem of major concern. 
Forty-one per cent of the student body were 
cited one or more times, one of the highest 
proportions reported in any type of study. 
These students averaged three reports each, 
with 52 per cent of the boys and 30 per cent 
of the girls being classified as offenders. 

Discussion: From the tone of the reports 
there appeared to be a certain amount of 
restlessness, anxiety, and perhaps boredom 
on the part of students toward traditional 
school activities. Many clues were pro- 
vided as to why teachers leave the profes- 
sion and why some of them are unhappy. 
Frank Du Bois’s opinion [1:48] that ex- 
perienced teachers as well as beginning 
teachers have disciplinary problems today, 
was borne out in this study. 

How did the students misbehave? A 
total of 14,251 separate citations was issued. 
About one-third of these problems con- 
sisted of habitual tardiness and ditching 
school. Not all schools felt that these two 
problems were to be dealt with by the 
school authorities. The balance of the mis- 
behavior incidents were common to all 
seven high schools. The number and per 
cent of times each one is reported is in 
TABLE I. 

Discussion: From this table it will be 
seen that over 82 per cent of the problems 
fell into the classifications of disturbance, 
disobedience, and disrespect—problems that 
disrupt orderly classroom procedure. While 
many teachers may say that they are quite 
concerned about the introverted student, 
in actual practice they are more troubled 
by the aggressive type, as exemplified by 
actions of ‘disturbance, disobedience, and 
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TABLE 1 
Frequency of Different Types of Misbehavior 
Reports 
Misbehavior Number Per Cent 
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disrespect. Since teachers’ competency is 


generally based upon group achievement 
and group control, anything that interferes 
with one or the other is an obstacle for 
the teacher to overcome. 

Is “Blackboard Jungle” fiction or fact? 
Contrary to the “Blackboard Jungle” novel 
and recent newspaper articles, such prob- 
lems as cheating, theft, gambling, and knif- 
ing, were reported least, each with less than 
1 per cent. There were no reports on the 
use of narcotics. 

Discussion: It can be said with fair as- 
surance that the above mentioned prob- 
lems help sell papers and books but that 
their reporting is more fiction than fact. 
Even such problems as profanity, vulgarity, 
obscenity, vandalism, and fist fighting all 
combined, accounted for only 4 per cent of 
the total problems. 

How did the schools vary in kinds of 
problems? When the kinds of problems 
were ranked according to their frequency 
of report using the Rho formula, the 
school with the lowest socio-economic level 
correlated best with the school considered 
to have the highest socio-economic level. 
All the coefficients were high and positive 
indicating that the kinds of problems were 
common at approximately the same fre- 
quency in each school. 





Discussion: This finding is in agreement 
with the New York City Report [2] which 
indicated that socio-economic status of stu- 
dents is not a factor in kinds of disciplinary 
problems. Students from both rich and 
poor families may display the same unac- 
ceptable forms of conduct. 

How did the boys compare to the girls? 
That boys are considered disciplinary prob- 
lems more often than girls is a popular 
concept and was borne out in this study. 
Even though the enrollment for both sexes 
was about equal, there was a dispropor- 
tionate number of problems reported for 
each group. The docile and conforming 
girls, who had a negligible proportion of 
reports in previous studies, were cited for 
one out of every four cases. When the 
kinds of problems were ranked according 
to their frequency of reports by sex, the cor- 
relation coefficient derived from the Rho 
formula was 0.759. Statistically, the prob- 
ability is 99 out of 100 that this finding was 
not due to chance. The patterns of ob- 
jectionable behavior of girls are similar to 
boys, even though the frequency of the re- 
ports is not as high. 

Only in three kinds of problems did the 
girls have a significantly higher proportion 
than the boys. Girls were reported for 
disobedience more than for any other prob- 
lem. On the other hand, boys were cited 
for disturbance more than for any other 
offense. In misrepresentation, which is 
exemplified by lying or false note writing, 
and cheating, girls exceeded boys. For 
every three and a half boys accused of 
cheating, there were nine girls cited for the 
same misbehavior. 

Discussion: In the Phoenix high schools, 
girls as well as boys apparently misbehave. 
When girls had a serious teacher-pupil con- 
flict, they just would not obey. Generally 
speaking, boys would show their dislike for 
a teacher or classroom procedure by talk- 
ing, being noisy, or by creating a disturb- 
ance. Perhaps this bears out the point that 
our culture expects women to be less aggres- 
sive than men. 

Did the Anglo, Negro, and Spanish- 
American groups vary in kinds of prob- 
lems? On a school district basis, ethnic 
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groups do not differ greatly in the kinds of 
disciplinary offenses reported for them. 
Negro, Anglo, and Spanish-American stu- 
dents were generally reported for the same 
types of infringements. However, in re- 
ports of cheating, the Negro and Anglo 
group were in 12th position, while the 
Spanish-American group ranked 5th. 
Wherever there were differences the Negro 
and Anglo were more alike. The Spanish- 
American and Anglo were less alike. In 
order to show the over-all relationship 
among ethnic groups, misbehavior prob- 
lems were ranked in order of frequency for 
each group. Statistical treatment of the 
data using the Rho formula yielded high 
positive correlation coefficients significant 
at the one or five per cent level of con- 
fidence. 

Discussion: Students, regardless of their 
ethnic background, have similar over-all 
patterns of objectionable behavior. Since 
the Negro’s culture stems from the white 
man’s culture, his misbehavior patterns 
within the high school system were almost 
identical to the Anglo. Even though the 
Spanish-American and Anglo groups were 
rather close in their patterns of objection- 
able behavior reported, further study is 
needed to account for the discrepancies. 
It may be that teachers understand more 
of the Negro’s conduct than of the behavior 
of the Spanish-American. 

Did the first year of desegregation affect 
the incidence of Negro problems? The 
three high schools that had Negro students 
were compared with each other in the 
proportion of Negro disciplinary problems. 
The greatest difficulty in adjustment came 
in the school that had desegregated most 
recently. At this traditional “white” 
Phoenix Union High School the Negro 
students had 40 per cent more than their 
expected share of problems. 

The Negro had the least disciplinary diffi- 
culty at the Phoenix Technical School, the 
school that never practiced segregation. 
Here the Negro had 44 per cent less than 
his share of problems. 

The all Negro school, Carver High 
School, was in between, with the students 
having 34 per cent less than their portion. 
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Discussion: The low proportion of prob- 
lems from the Phoenix Technical School 
may be understood in these terms: First, 
the Negro student at Phoenix Technical 
school is required to pass aptitude tests in 
order to gain admission. The incentive to 
behave and learn may be greater where the 
selection factor is present. Second, half 
the teachers at the Phoenix Technical 
School are trade teachers who have worked 
with minority groups in the past and are 
accustomed to varied cultural character- 
istics. The Negro student has always been 
a part of the Technical School, while dur- 
ing the year of this study he was having diff- 
culty in adjusting to some unsympathetic 
teachers at the Phoenix Union High School. 
Thirdly, the teachers at Phoenix Union 
High School had an average of 18 years of 
teaching experience as compared to 
Phoenix Technical School teachers who had 
an average of eight years of teaching ex- 
perience. It may be that younger teachers 


do not report as many Negroes as older 
teachers. 

If the Negro student is not made to feel 
welcome and given time to make adjust- 
ments, then integration into an all “white” 
school is more difficult. We may conclude 
from these findings that as the Negro stu- 
dent enters into a traditionally all “white” 
school, he may expect to be reported more 
frequently for disciplinary reasons than at 
an all Negro or well-integrated school. 
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“‘The School Superintendent in Guidance’”’ 


Evidence of the increasing interest of school superintendents and adminis- 








trators in guidance is found in the pamphlet “The School Superintendent in 
Guidance" prepared by the Texas Association of School Administrators. 
The bulletin was prepared as part of their project "to improve instruction 
in their schools, and at the same time to improve themselves individually as 
administrators." It suggests briefly what superintendents can expect from a 
guidance program, how they can help plan one, what activities one can in- 
clude, what their role and that of teachers and counselors will be in carrying 
out a well organized guidance program. 

The ideas for administrative support of the school guidance program given 
in this bulletin are those that counselors would like to see disseminated more 
widely. Copies of "The School Superintendent in Guidance" may be ob- 
tained from Dr. Edwin D. Martin, Assistant Superintendent, Houston Inde- 
pendent School District, 1300 Capitol Avenue, Houston 2, Texas. 
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Tests and “Tests’—Caveat Emptor 


HAROLD L. HENDERSON 


I: Is A COMMON experience for teachers in 
psychology and education to be asked, 
“How good are the tests in magazines and 
néwspapers?” The students are referring 
to the hundreds of “Know your mind,” 
“How’s your vocabulary?” and “Are you 
neurotic?” excercises found in many daily, 
weekly, and monthly publications. 

In some cases a popular writer has uti- 
lized an excerpt from a valid published test 
or he has abstracted some sound research 
in progress. But in many cases, the “tests” 
are at best interesting parlor pastimes and 
at worst, badly designed, unstandardized, 
and potentially harmful instruments. Lee 
Steiner [12] has documented the point of 
view that newspaper copy which satiates the 
reader’s curiosity and temporarily mollifies 
his anxiety, may prevent his seeking the 
sound diagnostic testing which he may need. 

When faced with questions about popular 
“tests,” the teacher can cite the absence of 
reliability and validity data, can suggest 
that the tremendous literature on testing 
indicates that even well designed instru- 
ments have many shortcomings, and can let 
the student examine the evidence by look- 
ing into Buro’s Mental Measurements Year- 
book [2] or checking the “test” against the 
American Psychological _— Associations’ 
“Technical Recommendations for Psycho- 
logical Tests and Diagnostic Techniques.” 
[4, 8, 13] One can also draw a parallel 
between such “tests” when they are of a self 
inventory nature and the literature on self- 
estimations of intelligence [6, 7, 9]. This 
literature reveals the presence of self halo 
and the resultant inaccuracies, and some- 


~ Harotp L. Henperson is with the Psychology 
Department of Hofstra College, Hempstead, Long 
Island, New York. 


times shows that the more intelligent per- 
sons underestimate and the less intelligent 
persons overestimate, their intelligence. 

However, it is so obvious to the sophisti- 
cated teacher that such popular press “tests” 
are bad, that to this writer’s knowledge, no 
one has ever taken them seriously enough 
to subject them to study. A course in Ap- 
plied Psychology seemed an appropriate 
place to conduct an experiment on the 
validity of one such “test.” Also it served 
as an interesting and informative method 
of introducing students to the scientific 
method. 


Method and Results 


Following an introductory lecture on the 
objectives of science and the study of indi- 
vidual differences, the students were given 
the opportunity to take two ability tests. 
One instrument was the old but respected 
Otis Employment 2-B [1/1] and the other 
was a popular press “test” taken from a 
New York City newspaper [3]. Both in- 
struments were presented in a serious mien, 
and while the newspaper instrument was 
a self-inventory of intelligence, it covered 
memory, speed of learning, ability to ana- 
lyze and profit from experience; it had 
enough face validity to get the full coopera- 
tion of the 32 college students. 

Both instruments were scored according 
to the author’s instructions; scores were 
ranked from high to low; and rank order 
correlations were computed to determine 
the relationship between the two instru- 
ments. 

Since the students had completed half 
the course, rank order correlation was also 





A classroom method of introducing the topic “‘Test Validity” 
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TABLE 1-A 


Applied Psychology Class Rank order correla- 
tion coefficients N-32 


Otis and Inventory of Intelligence inter- 



































used to determine the relationship between 


each instrument and mid-term grades. At 
the end of the term, course grades were also 
used. ‘TasLe 1-A summarizes the corre- 
lations, and TasLe 1-B presents other allied 











correlation —0.01 data. 
Otis and Mid-term Psychology grade +026 Because this experiment seemed not only 
Inventory and Mid-term Psychology grade —0.09 to serve usefully to introduce students to 
Otis and Final Poychelagy grads +024 Guackery, ethics, test validity and standard- 
ennny ane Suet Papeningy gate —0.07 ization, but also to have some value in itself, 
Mid-term and Final grades +088 . : 
+ it was subsequently used in two more col- 
lege classes. The only modification in the 
TABLE 1-B design consisted in the addition of a “Range 
of Practical Information Test,” Part 1 of 
Test Information a “Test of Horse Sense” found in a mail 
: Range of order Vocational Guidance Kit [5], and in 
Test —_ Sd. Mdn. the substitution of the Verbal Differential 
Aptitude Test [/] in place of the Otis. 
Otis i867 46505 Tas.es 2-A and 2-B present test data and 
Inventory of In- the correlations between instruments and 
ae = Oe S ee grades for thirty-nine students in 
Industrial Psychology. Tastes 3-A and 
TABLE 2-A 3-B contain similar data from a Vocational 
Psychology class of eighteen students. All 
Industrial Psychology Class Coefficients N-39 of the results are in agreement in suggesting 
Otis and Inventory of Intelligence 4.0.10 that, if the accumulated evidence over the 
Gite cnt Chee Gee 40.09 years is to be trusted to the effect that the 
Inventory and Horse Sense _0.03 Otis measures intelligence and the D.A.T. 
Otis and Final Psychology grade 40.39 Verbal measures academic aptitude, then 
Inventory and Final Psychology grade 40.09 both the “Intelligence Inventory” and the 
Horse Sense and Final Psychology grade 40.01 “Practical Information Test” measure some- 
thing else. Further, neither of these sus- 
picious instruments correlates significantly 
TABLE 2-B with grades. 
Test information In the present investigation the trend for 
the more intelligent subjects to underesti- 
Range mate their intelligence and for the less in- 
Test of Scores x Sd. Mdn. telligent subjects to overestimate their in- 
Otis 36-73 9 4 47 __—‘telligence was not significant by either 
lnwenseey 18-44 33 5 9 critical ratio or median test statistics [10]. 
Horse Sense _ 11-22 18 21 16 ; ‘ 
Discussion 
Although all three samples were small, 
TABLE 3-A the results strongly suggest what all sophisti- 
Vocational Psychology Class Coefficients N-18 TABLE 3-B 
D.A.T. Verbal and Inventory +0.30 Test Information 
D.A.T. Verbal and Horse Sense 40.14 = ee —— 
Inventory and Horse Sense —0.37 Test Range of Scores Mdn. 
D.A.T. Verbal and Final Psychology grade +0.49 D.A.T. Verbal 23-46 37 
Inventory and Final Psychology grade +0.22 Inventory 2041 35 
Horse Sense and Final Psychology grade +0.05 Horse Sense 12-19 16 
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cated educators have long suspected, that 
popular press tests are bad tests. It is 
also quite likely that a demonstration of 
this type can serve to alert the unwary and 
gullible student to at least the shortcom- 
ings, and perhaps, even the dangers of 
newspaper “tests” and “popular _ sly- 
chology.” 

While the trend was not significant for 
the less intelligent persons to overestimate 
their intelligence on the newspaper in- 
ventory, one is unmistakeably left with the 
feeling that when this does happen, the 
false perceptions which result will lead to 
the continuation of, or even creation of, 
unrealistic self-concepts by laymen who 
take such “tests.” 


Summary 


As an exercise and demonstration in psy- 
chology classes, students took a self- 
inventory of intelligence which seems typi- 
cal of newspaper “tests,” a measure of 
practical judgment which may be repre- 
sentative of “tests” in popular books on 
self-psychology, and, either the Otis Em- 
ployment or the D.A.T. Verbal test. Rank 
order correlation studies suggested that the 
popular press instruments were without 
validity as measured against acceptable 
intelligence tests or when related to the 
criterion, course grades. 

Student interest and _ enlightenment 
seemed to suggest that this experiment is a 
useful classroom device. 
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In-Service Training 





BARBARA KIRK, Editor 


Agency Directors and Professional Growth of 


Personnel 


HAROLD SILVERMAN 


—_ DISCUSSION is limited to the role of 
the counseling agency director in pro- 
moting staff growth; and to the identifica- 
tion of agency principles and practices 
which allow maximum opportunity for staff 
personnel to develop professionally. 


Extra-Agency 


1. Workers should get time off to take 
one-day session courses during each aca- 
demic semester. The agency should pay all 
or part of the tuition if a satisfactory grade 
is received. The course should be related to 
the worker’s job. 

2. Workers should be allowed to teach one 
course if invited to do so by a college or 
university. This gives added prestige to 
both the agency and the individual. The 
extra compensation should be the worker's. 

3. A sabbatical, let us say a semester off, 
to go to school, should be provided every 
seven years or so. This should be part of 
a written personnel code. Important items 
like this should be in writing and should 
be a matter of right and not privilege. 

4. Workers should be granted a leave of 
absence to accept a scholarship or fellow- 
ship without loss of seniority or regular 
annual increment. 

5. Workers should be encouraged to re- 
view books, abstract journals, and write 
articles. 

6. Workers should be encouraged to be- 
long to professional organizations, hold 
office in them, and attend their meetings. 


HAROLD SILVERMAN is Executive Director of the 
B'nai B'rith Vocational Service, Chicago, III. 
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The agency budget should provide funds 
for workers to attend one national and one 
regional conference a year. 


Intra-Agency 

7. Workers’ case loads should be arranged 
so that one hour a day may be spent in 
reading professional material. In the long 
run, this is an economical move. Cases will 
be served more efficiently and effectively. 
There should be an item in the agency 
budget for the purchase of new books and 
for subscription to magazines and journals. 
The agency library should be professionally 
catalogued and the materials should be 
readily available. Arrangements should be 
made for inter-loan privileges with neigh- 
boring universities. 

8. Regular supervisory conferences should 
be held in agencies. Group thinking is 
helpful in professional growth. An isolated 
practitioner who has only his own thinking 
and experience to rely upon is at a 
disadvantage. 

9. There should be provision for the wire 
or tape recording of interviews so that they 
can be properly evaluated. One-way inter- 
viewing screens should be available to ob- 
serve interviews and interviews should be 
filmed from time to time. 

10. Regular weekly staff meetings should 
be held. Workers should report on articles 
they have read or meetings they have 
attended. Staff meetings should not be only 
administrative in nature. Large organiza- 
tions should hold institutes. Minutes 
should be kept. 

11. A large agency should establish an 
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in-service training program, utilizing guest 
speakers at staff meetings and visual aids, 
such as filmstrips and films. 

12. Agencies should serve as centers for 
counseling internships, especially if they are 
not affiliated with a university. This would 


give them close academic contact. They 
would also be doing their share of training 
for the profession. Students, however, 
should not and cannot be looked upon as a 
source of cheap labor. Boards of Directors 
and foundations should be urged to estab- 
lish fellowships in private non-profit agen- 
cies, just as they do for institutions of 
learning. 

14. Agencies should get together if they 
are geographically close to each other. 
They can sit in on each other’s staff meetings 
and compare techniques and methods. 

15. Agencies should have an annual meet- 
ing or open house once a year, at which time 
an outstanding professional guest speaker 
should be invited. This gives the public a 
chance to see the agency and it brings the 
agency closer to the public and _ its 
supporters. 

16. Every agency should reach out into 
the community. A speaker’s bureau should 
be organized to serve PTA, veteran, frater- 
nal and religious organizations. 


There is so much we know and take for 
granted about our agencies. New staff 
members, however, who do not have our 
intra-agency knowledge, need a planned and 
systematized orientation program. This 
does not imply that “dry manual” reading 
will prepare the new worker for his job. 
On the contrary, orientation must be given 
in a living dynamic way in order to help 
the worker feel the pulse of the agency. 

Evaluation of overall agency practice 
should be made regularly. Surveys should 
be utilized to determine areas of weakness 
or ineffective practices and to determine 
what training or change in policy or pro- 
gram is indicated. 

Probably the key to professional growth 
of personnel is communication—without 
this, professional growth is stifled. Commu- 
nication must be on two levels—from the 
worker up to the director, and from the 
director down to the worker. Under no 
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circumstances should the training process 
be used for “brainwashing.” Status and 
prestige should not be utilized to browbeat 
a subordinate into going along with his 
supervisor. The purpose of in-service train- 
ing is not to get everyone to think alike or 
to act in the same manner. The director 
and/or the supervisor who respects the in- 
dividuality of his staff members is well on 
the way to the promotion of professional 
growth in his agency. It is also important 
to note that planning for professional 
growth cannot be haphazard in nature. It 
must be a conscious, steady process. 

No set of rules nor absence of rules can 
replace the individual equation. There are 
some practitioners who simply feel “profes- 
sional,” and act it. Feelings of this nature 
can become contagious. If top administra- 
tion wants a professional atmosphere and 
professional growth, this will materialize 
through the tone, the pace, and the example 
set by the director. However, if an agency 
director is unaware of the needs for con- 
tinuing professional growth of his staff, he 
will manage to surround himself (con- 
sciously or unconsciously) with people who 
always agree with him. Generally this is 
one way to achieve mediocrity. 

Professional workers have often observed 
the contradictory situation within an or- 
ganization which, on paper, indicated pro- 
fessional growth, and which, in reality, was 
quite stagnant. Or, a situation can exist 
where the employee is not part of the over- 
all planning of agency program and func- 
tion. An intra-professional relationship is 
considered effective when the administrative 
staff can meet the role expectations of rele- 
vant peers, superiors, and subordinates. 

One technique for dynamic action is in- 
volved in setting specific time limits to 
achieve agency objectives. Time imme- 
diately takes one into doing as well as think- 
ing; into coping with practical obstacles, 
and thus motivates and involves everyone. 
The executive’s responsibilities for seeing 
that a job gets done is then not only to him- 
self, but to all of those who helped deter- 
mine how long it should take. This can 
prevent a project from evaporating before 
it is under way. Staffs should not meet 
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endlessly, deliberate forever and propose 
constantly. 

Now, not all decisions can be made by a 
majority vote at a staff meeting. The ad- 
ministrator cannot evade his responsibility 
for certain aspects of the agency framework 
and programming. Administration is not 
only a science but an art. Therefore, the 
creative and sensitive way in which execu- 


tives apply their scientific knowledge is by 
no means to be underestimated. He should 
have a genuine belief in the abilities of his 
staff, be personally secure and be able to 
give credit to others when such credit is 
due. The ease, the humor, the touch (call it 
what you will) becomes the leavening in- 
gredient upon which the agency's bread rises 
or falls. 


Why Workers Are Fired 


Absenteeism and poor performance on the job were the reasons for dis- 
charging employees mentioned most frequently by 129 personnel officers who 
participated in a recent survey conducted by the American Management 
Association's Management Information Service. Absenteeism was the most 
common single cause for discharge; it was responsible for 35 firings. Poor 
job performance was the major or a contributing factor in the discharges of 
56 employees. Other reasons for firing reported by the personnel directors 
were poor attitudes, failure to get along with fellow workers, and such mis- 
cellaneous causes as theft, reporting to work while under the influence of 
alcohol, acting as a bookmaker for racing bets, and damaging an airplane 


with a towing tractor. 


The survey indicates that women are much more likely to be fired for a 
combination of factors than are men. Detailed descriptions of firings sug- 
gest that men are more inclined to commit one major infraction of a rule or 
custom and be fired for it while women are more likely to be discharged for 


a combination of several minor causes. 


On the other hand, this survey showed that male workers are more often 
discharged for absenteeism than female workers. Thirty-one men (about 37 
per cent) were fired for this reason, compared to only four (about 9 per 
cent) of the women. These figures are surprising since many statistical sur- 
veys have indicated that absenteeism is more prevalent among women em- 
ployees than among men. It can only be concluded that many employers 
consider losing time from the job a more serious offense in a man and are in- 
clined to overlook a certain amount of lost time by female workers. 
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Letters 


from our readers 





To the Editor: 

Last spring you wrote in an editorial about the 
lack of material in the Personnel and Guidance 
Journal about guidance on the secondary school 
level. This interested me in two ways—I would like 
to see more material about this area, and in a way, 
I felt challenged to produce something since I am 
working as a counselor in a high school. 

At present I would like to suggest a series which 
would be of interest to me, and, I believe, to others. 
The series would consist of questions sent in by 
various readers who are working in guidance work 
in the high schools, and answers from various 
people who are also working in the field. There 
might be two or more answers to each question. 

I am interested in up-to-date, practical answers 
to the following questions: 


(a) What is being done with group therapy (in one 
of its many forms) at the high school level? 

(b) Are projective devices being used in the high 
school, and of what value are they? 

(c) What devices and tests on an individual basis 
should the high school counselor be qualified to 
use? 


If answers to questions such as these could be 
secured from people in the field of high school 
guidance I think it would be stimulating and prac- 
tical. I believe the N.E.A. Journal has a similar 
feature but it is not specifically for guidance workers. 

Donn LEUSSLER, 
209 Avenue E 
Cloquet, Minnesota 


To the Editor: 

In regard to the statements offered by Howard A. 
Meyerhoff of Scientific Manpower Commission and 
by the Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion in order to attract more majors to mathematics 
and the physical sciences, counselors should keep 
in mind these and other more representative figures. 
See “Offerings and Enrollments in Science and in 
Mathematics in Public High Schools” by Kenneth 
Brown, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C., 
1956. High schools generally are offering more 
than enough math and science to prepare an over- 
supply of scientists and mathematicians. 

Here are some of the more sober figures: 

1. Biology—Of those schools with tenth grade 
pupils, 89% offer biology, 72.6% of the pupils took 
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it, and the schools offering no biology enrolled only 
3.3% of the pupils in the United States. Most 
schools not offering it were the very small schools. 
Increased enrollments in biology 1910-1954 were 
1.1% to 19.6%. 

2. Chemistry and physics—Only 23% of our high 
schools with twelfth grade pupils offer neither 
chemistry nor physics and due to being small high 
schools they enroll only 5.8% of the twelfth grade 
pupils. Of all high schools, 57% offer chemistry 
and 52% offer physics. Although the percentage 
in grades 9 to 12 in physics during 1900 to 1954 
dropped from 19% to 4.6%, the number of pupils 
taking physics more than tripled, i.e., 98,846 to 
302,800. In chemistry for 1900-1954, the per- 
centage enrolled remained nearly constant but the 
number enrolled increased 12-fold from over 40,- 
000 to 482,700. 

3. Mathematics—Only 10.9% of pupils in 1954 are 
in high schools offering no trigonometry, solid 
geometry, or intermediate algebra. The percentage 
of high schools offering mathematics courses were 
elementary algebra 89.9%, plane geometry 78%, in- 
termediate algebra 51%, solid geometry 23%, and 
trigonometry 25.7%. 

E. W. Davis 

Associate Secretary for Special Studies 

Defense Commission, National Education 
Association 


Registration for the 
A.P.G.A. 1957 Convention 


Early this month all members of A.P.G.A. 
will receive convention, hotel and meals 
registration cards for the 1957 APGA Con- 
vention in Detroit April 14-18. In the 
program you'll see many opportunities for 
you to exchange information with others 
on the problems that interest you. A visit 
to dynamic Detroit, stimulating sessions for 
your professional growth, a chance to sec 
automation at work in tours of Ford, Gen- 
eral Motors and Chrysler. This 1957 Con- 
vention is one you won’t want to miss, so 


Don’t Let Convention Time 
Sneak Up on You 


Return Your Registration Forms Early 
Be sure of the room you want. 
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D From the Executive Secretary .. . 





“Local reality” is a good term for anyone 
to keep in mind who lives beside the dollar- 
thrown Potomac. One of the great bless- 
ings of your Executive Secretary is the op- 
portunity to participate in local reality. 

It was a pleasant fall afternoon in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, the day before the meet- 
ings of the State Education Association. A 
group of people came in early to Doug 
Blocksma’s office to discuss the formation 
of a new branch. After that meeting ad- 
journed, a larger group convened to con- 
tinue the discussion at dinner. Impressive 
about these groups was the intense interest 
of the people from different types of posi- 
tions to join together in their common in- 
terests for mutual professional purposes. 

Coming in to Grand Forks, North Da- 
kota, the wind makes a former Nebraskan 
feel comfortable. Gathered for the State 
Education Association meetings, teachers, 
counselors, and school and agency admin- 
istrators crowded the city. At the Guid- 
ance meeting, more than 300 convened; the 
hall was filled. Here were people con- 
cerned with the guidance of boys and girls, 
younger and older men and women, in the 
small schools and larger, in colleges, and in 
employment, Veterans, and Indian services. 
Don’t underestimate any local reality. The 
University in Grand Forks has a substantial 
and progressive personnel program that 
would be difficult to surpass. 

Under the chairmanship of Carol Unken- 
holz, and with the help of Hendrick 
Mugaas, Clinton Meek, Oscar Gjernes, Dor- 
othy Lipp, Charles Lewis, and James Mathi- 
sen, the group has moved to form a state 
APGA Branch. They have already sub- 
mitted an application for a charter. 

Travel for the Association at this time 
involved a 100 mile ride with Jim Mathisen 
to Fargo, late at night, to be on hand for a 
bus at 6:00 a.M. going to Huron, South 
Dakota, there to be met by W. Marvin 
Kemp. During the next hours we conferred 
with several guidance and personnel people 
from other cities; had dinner to discuss a 
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new Branch; met at the State College in 
Aberdeen with an “executive council” 
group; and finally caught a 2:00 a.m. plane. 
In the South Dakota meetings, you could 
see the strong roots of guidance work in 
the state, so ably developed by Marvin 
Kemp. 

Recently I visited the Ohio Branches of 
Akron Area, Northeastern Ohio, and To- 
ledo, the last with President Froehlich. At 
the Northeastern Branch in Cleveland, 
Lester Brailey has a program going that 
assures members excellent professional 
meetings throughout the year. In Akron, 
George Kidder met me at the bus terminal 
with a copy of the Personnel and Guidance 
Journal held up to identify the right per- 
son. This Branch is enjoying good par- 
ticipation by industry and agencies as well 
as education. It was inspiring to meet with 
Frieda Heiby, Cort Riddle, Bob Wyandt, 
and others in the Northwestern Branch 
working to redevelop the group in the 
Toledo area. 

Later, in Minneapolis I met with Merrill 
Robinson, Donald Swanson, and the Execu- 
tive Council of the Twin City Vocational 
Guidance Association. This Branch is 
planning an APGA charter application. 

New Jersey has a State Branch with sev- 
eral regions. At the Education Association 
meetings in Atlantic City in December, the 
Branch held meetings including workshop 
sessions. The Association is very strong— 
it is called upon for opinions on minority 
group youth, on school leaving problems 
and many others. 

These are some of the recent travels to 
Branches. I will be visiting others during 
the year. I derive great benefit from visit- 
ing the Branches, in meeting with the 
Branch people, and visiting in schools and 
colleges. This makes it possible for me to 
keep in close touch with the really signifi- 
cant things that are happening in the rap- 
idly expanding guidance field in the places 
where it counts—the realities of the local 
communities.—-ARTHUR A. HITCHCOCK 


Association Activities 








Reports from divisions, officers, and committees of A.P.G.A. 


Proposed Changes in the APGA Constitution and 
By-laws 


= PRESENT APGA Constitution has 
served the Association well during the 
past four years, but the following problems 
are evident: 

1. The stated purposes of APGA are not 
clearly “professional and scientific.” Even 
though we are obviously an association of 
social scientists working together to improve 
the professional practice of personnel and 
guidance workers, this objective is not 
clearly stated in the Constitution. As a 
result, our right to operate as a non-profit 
organization is unnecessarily open to ques- 
tion. 

2. The Association is committed to repre- 
sentation of APGA Branches in the As- 
sembly. 

3. The Association is facing serious finan- 
cial problems that are imposed by the Con- 
stitution. To solve these problems, it is 
necessary to change the dues structure. 

Recognizing the need for constitutional 
revision, the Executive Council and the 
newly elected Assembly met during the 
Washington convention in March, 1956, 


and instructed the Constitution Committee 
to draft appropriate amendments. All 
members of the Assembly were circularized, 
proposals were made to the Executive Coun- 
cil, and the amendments below were agreed 
to tentatively. They are here printed in 
accordance with the provisions of the Con- 
stitution in preparation for formal presen- 
tation to the Assembly on April 15. The 
following action will take place: 

1. Amendments to the Constitution, if 
acted upon favorably by the Assembly, will 
be submitted to the membership for a vote 
by mail. Affirmative action by at least two- 
thirds of the members voting is necessary 
to amend the Constitution. 

2. Amendments to the By-Laws are 
adopted if acted upon favorably by the ma- 
jority of the Assembly. 

The Constitution Committee is eager to 
receive suggestions and criticisms. Please 
send them to me at the APGA Headquar- 
ters in Washington. 

GrorcE A. Pierson, Chairman 
Constitution Committee 


Proposed Amendments to the Constitution 


Current Constitution 


Proposed Change 


Article I 


Name and Purposes 


SECTION I. 

No change. 
SECTION 2. 

The purposes of the Association shall be: (1) to 
foster a continuing improvement of sound personnel 
and guidance philosophy, principles, policy, and 
practice in education, business, industry, govern- 
ment, social agencies, and service organizations in 
order to aid its members to make full use of their 
potentialities in serving the society in which they 
live; (2) to foster closer acquaintanceship and com- 
munication among individuals performing person- 
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SECTION 1. 

No change. 
SECTION 2. Purposes 

(a) The purposes of the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association are: to advance personnel 
and guidance work as a science and as a profession, 
to conduct and foster programs of education in the 
field of personnel and guidance work, and to pro- 
mote sound personnel and guidance practices in 
the interests of society and of individual growth 
and achievement. 

(b) These purposes shall be achieved by: 
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nel and guidance functions; (3) to clarify and seck 
common agreement on standards of professional 
qualifications for personnel and guidance workers; 
(4) to further the selection of personnel and guid- 
ance workers solely on the basis of personal and 
professional qualifications; (5) to seek the inclusion 
of personnel workers on the policy-making boards 
and councils of all institutions and organizations 
serving workers; (6) to achieve the elimination of 
discrimination based upon sex, color, or creed in 
personnel and guidance work; (7) to promote and 
serve as a clearing house for research in the field 
of personnel and guidance work; (8) to provide 
for the dissemination of research findings and in- 
formation concerning personnel and guidance work; 
(9) to present and promote legislative measures 
which will improve the standards and increase the 
financial support of personnel and guidance work; 
(10) to promote international understanding of 
personnel and guidance work and to cooperate with 
comparable professional associations in other coun- 
tries. 


(1) Stimulating, promoting, and conducting pro- 
grams of scientific research and of education in the 
field of personnel and guidance work, publishing 
scientific, educational and professional literature, 
advancing high standards of professional service 
and conducting scientific, educational and profes- 
sional meetings and conferences. 

(2) Associating in one organization groups that 
subscribe to the purposes of this organization. 

(3) Facilitating the achievement of the scientific, 
educational and professional purposes and programs 
of member groups. 

(4) Exercising leadership in the science and pro- 
fession of personnel and guidance work. 


Article Il 
Membership 
SECTION Il. SECTION Il. 
No change. No change. 
SECTION 2. Section 2. Add: 


(a) No change. 
(b) No change. 
(c) No change. 


(d) An applicant may be classified as a Provisional 
Member of the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association, for administrative purposes, while his 
application for Divisional membership is pending. 
Provisional Membership may be held for no more 
than a total of one year; to continue membership 
in APGA, the applicant must have attained mem- 
bership in a Division before the expiration of the 
period of Provisional Membership. Provisional 
Membership presupposes that a person is applying 
for Divisional Membership. 

(e) Any individual meeting the qualifications for 
life membership in a Division of the Association 
shall be eligible for life membership in APGA. 


SECTION 3. SECTION 3. 
No change. No change. 
SECTION 4. SecTION 4. 
No change. No change. 
Article III 
Divisions 
No change. No change. 
Article IV 
Conventions 
No change. No change. 
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Article V 


The Assembly 


SECTION I. 

(a) The Assembly shall be composed of the 
president and president-elect of the Association, 
representatives of Divisions and representatives of 
member organizations. Each Division shall be rep- 
resented in the Assembly as follows: 

(1) For the first 1,000 members of the Division— 
two representatives for each 100 members or major 
fraction thereof; 

(2) For the second 1,000 members of the Division 
—one representative for each 100 members or major 
fraction thereof; 

(3) For each 500 members (or major fraction 
thereof) in excess of the first 2,000 members of the 
Division—one representative. 

Each member organization shall have one repre- 
sentative in the Assembly. 

(b) A person may represent in the Assembly only 
one Division or one member organization. 


SECTION I. 

(a) The Assembly shall be composed of the presi- 
dent and president-elect of the Association, repre- 
sentatives of Divisions, of Branches, and of member 
organizations. Each Division shall be represented 
in the Assembly as follows: 

(1) For the first 1,000 members of the Division— 
two representatives for each 100 members or major 
fraction thereof; 

(2) For the second 1,000 members of the Division 
—one representative for each 100 members or major 
fraction thereof; 

(3) For each 500 members (or major fraction 
thereof) in excess of the first 2,000 members of the 
Division—one representative. 

Each Branch chartered by this Association shall 
have representation in the Assembly as follows: 

(1) For the first 199 Branch members of APGA— 
one representative. 

(2) For 200 or more Branch members of APGA— 
one additional representative. 

All currently chartered Branches of NVGA may 
have the same representation in the Assembly as 
APGA Branches through the Convention of 1959. 
After that date only chartered APGA Branches 
shall have representation. 

Each member organization shall have one repre- 
sentative in the Assembly. 

(b) A person may represent in the Assembly only 
one Division or one Branch or one member organi- 
zation. 


Article VI 


The Executive Council 


No change. 


No change. 


Article VII 


Officers of the Association 


No change. 


No change. 


Article VIII 


Property of the Association 


No change. No change. 
Article IX 
Committees 
No change. No change. 
398 Personnel and Guidance Journal y 
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Article X 


Branches of the Association 


No change. No change. 
Article XI 
By-Laws 
SECTION I. SECTION 1. 
No change. No change. 
SECTION 2. SECTION 2. 
No change. No change. 


SecTIon 3. Proposed Amendments 

Copies of proposed amendments to the By-Laws 
shall be submitted to the members of the Assembly 
at least 30 days prior to being voted upon by the 
Assembly. 


SECTION 3. Proposed Amendments 

The By-Laws may be amended by either of the 
following methods: 

(a) Amendments submitted to the members of 
the Assembly 30 or more days in advance of the 
first meeting of the Assembly may be voted upon 
at the first meeting of the Assembly. 

(b) Amendments may be proposed at the first 
meeting of the Assembly and such proposed amend- 
ments may be voted upon at the second meeting of 
the Assembly during the same Convention period. 


Article XII 


Adoption and Amendment of the Constitution 


No change. 


No change. 


Article XIII 


Rules of Order 


No change. 


Current By-Laws 


No change. 


Proposed Changes 


Proposed Amendments to the By-Laws 


Article I 


Election to Membership 


No change. 


No change. 


Article II 


Association Dues 


Section 1. Amount of Dues 
(a) Dues for individual members of the Associa- 
tion shall be $7.00 per year. 


(No change in Sections 1 (b) and 1 (c). 
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Section 1. Amount of Dues 

(a) Dues for individual members of the Associa- 
tion shall be $10.00 per year. 

(a’) Upon payment of $200.00, an individual in 
good standing in a Division is exempted from 
further dues for life in APGA and in the Division 
where he has his primary Divisional membership; 
such persons may be designated as Life Subscribers; 
the number of Life Subscribers in any Division 
shall not exceed 5 per cent of the membership of 
the Division. 

(No change in Sections | (b) and 1 (c). 
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Section 2. Time of payment. 

All dues shall be paid yearly in advance and shall 
be due and payable on such date as may be fixed 
by the Executive Council. 


Section 2. Time of payment. 
All dues shall be paid in advance and shall be 
due and payable on such date as may be fixed by 


the Executive Council. Dues in excess of one year 
may be accepted under conditions established by 
the Executive Council. 


SECTION 3. SECTION 3. 
No change. No change. 
SEcTION 4. SECTION 4. 
No change. No change. 
Article III 
Publications 
Section 1. Editorial Committee Section 1. Publications Committee 


Each Division of the Association shall designate 
two of its members to act as its representatives on 
the Editorial Committee of the Association. The 
Committee shall be composed of such representa- 
tives and the president and president-elect of the 
Association. The Editorial Committee shall study 
the needs for Association publications and shall 
make recommendations to the Assembly and the 
Executive Council with reference to such needs, 
publication policies and operating procedures. 
SecTION 2. Publications of Organizations Becoming 

Divisions 

The Association shall continue to publish, for at 
least one year from the time it becomes a member 
of the Association, the publication, if any, of each 
organization becoming a Division of the Association. 
During such one year period the Executive Council, 
subject to the approval of the Assembly and after 
receipt and consideration of the recommendations 
of the Editorial Committee, shall determine 
whether such publication shall, after the expiration 
of such one year period, continue to be published, 
and in so doing shall consider the advisability of 
consolidating such publication with one or more 
other publications of the Association. 


Each Division of the Association shall designate 
two of its members to act as its representatives on 
the Publications Committee of the Association. The 
Committee shall be composed of such representa- 
tives and the president and president-elect of the 
Association. The Publications Committee shall 
study the needs for Association publications and 
shall make recommendations to the Assembly and 
the Executive Council with reference to such needs, 
publication policies and operating procedures. 
Section 2. Publications of Organizations Becoming 

Divisions 

The Association shall continue to publish, for at 
least one year from the time it becomes a member 
of the Association, the publication, if any, of each 
organization becoming a Division of the Association. 
During such one year period the Executive Council, 
subject to the approval of the Assembly and after 
receipt and consideration of the recommendations 
of the Publications Committee, shall determine 
whether such publication shall, after the expiration 
of such one year period, continue to be published, 
and in so doing shall consider the advisability of 
consolidating such publication with one or more 
other publications of the Association. 


SECTION 3. SECTION 3. 
No change. No change. 
Article IV 
Reports and Audits 
No change. No change. 
Article V 
Election of Officers 
SECTION 1. SECTION I. 
No change. No change. 


SecTION 2. Nominations 
The Nominating Committee shall canvass by 
mail the individual members of the Association for 
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Section 2. Nominations 
The Nominating Committee shall canvass by 
mail the individual members of the Association for 
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nominations to the elective offices of the Association 
and, guided thereby, shall prepare a slate with at 
least two candidates for each elective office. Prior 
to completion of the slate, the Nominating Com- 
mittee shall obtain the written consent of each 
person proposed to be included in the slate to the 
effect that he will serve in the office designated if 
elected to that office, and if such consent is not 
given, the name of such person shall not be in- 
cluded in the slate. After the first election of 
officers of the Association, there shall be only two 
elective offices to be filled, namely, the presidency- 
elect and the treasurership; the office of the presi- 
dency shall, after the first election, be filled as 
provided in the Constitution. 


nominations to the elective offices of the Association 
and, guided thereby, shall prepare a slate contain- 
ing not less than two nor more than three names 
for each office. The Nominations Committee shall 
place on the ballot the names of at least the two 
individuals who have received the highest number 
of nominating votes, if they are willing to serve. 
After the first election of officers of the Association, 
there shall be only two elective offices to be filled, 
namely, the presidency-elect and the treasurership; 
the office of the presidency shall, after the first 
election, be filled as provided in the Constitution. 


Article VI 


Committees 


Sections I, 2, 3, 4. 

No change. 
SECTION 5. (c) 

(c) Editorial 

The Editorial Committee shall keep itself in- 
formed on all matters relating to the publishing 
activities of the Association, printing and printing 
costs, the form, extent and cost of distribution of 
the Association publications, to the end that the 
Association may make the most effective use of 
funds expended for publications. 


Sections I, 2, 3, 4. 

No change. 
SecTION 5. (c) 

(c) Publications 

The Publications Committee shall keep itself in- 
formed on all matters relating to the publishing 
activities of the Association, printing and printing 
costs, the form, extent and cost of distribution of 
the Association publications, to the end that the 
Association may make the most effective use of 
funds expended for publications. 


Article VII 


Appropriations and Expenses 


No change. 





WHO’S WHO 


—and Where 





LAwrENCE G. Derruick has been ap- 
pointed Commissioner of Education by 
President Eisenhower to succeed SAMUEL 
M. Browne... Previously Mr. Derthick 
was superintendent of the Chattanooga, 
Tennessee public schools. 

Rosert O. StripLinc has been appointed 
head of the University of Florida’s newly 
created Department of Personnel Services. 
Replacing Dr. Stripling as coordinator of 
Educational Placement is JosEpH W. For- 
pyceE who is combining this new job with 
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No change. 


his work as head of the Office of Under- 
graduate Counseling. 


Deaths 


Westey A. Pog, Director of the Junior 
Division and Counseling Service of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, died November 29, 
1956, after a long illness. Dr. Poe had 
worked extensively on an Inventory of 
Values; Dr. CHAarLEs O. Nett of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska will complete this work. 

H. A. NewstTeEap, Director of the Guid- 
ance Services Branch of the Ontario De- 
partment of Education, died June 15, 1956. 
Dr. Newstead had served as president of 
the Personnel and Guidance Section of the 
Ontario Education Association, as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees of NVGA, and 
as chairman of its Constitution Committee. 
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notes from 


OUR BRANCHES 





Hawaii 


The December meeting of the Hawaii 
Personnel and Guidance Association fea- 
tured two speakers on “Tests—Their Use 
and Misuse.” Norman Sharpless, Chief of 
the Recruiting and Examination Division 
of the Territorial Department of Civil 
Service, and Francis Clark, Professor of 
Education at the University of Hawaii, dis- 
cussed the theory and practical aspects of 
testing and the proper utilization of test 
results. 

On November 23 the members of HPGA 
watched on television a vocational informa- 
tion program incorporating the suggestions 
they had made at an earlier meeting. On 
the Kini Popo TV show a panel of busi- 
nessmen and high school students analyzed 
job opportunities and training in various 
occupations. Suggestions for developing 
this program were made by the members 
to R. A. Mitchell, Jr., an HPGA member 
and the Assistant Director of Public Rela- 
tions for the show’s sponsors, the Hawaii 
Employers’ Council. 


Cincinnati 


The Cincinnati Guidance and Personnel 
Association Newsletter gives five guidance 
and personnel tips from Dennis Baron of 
Oregon State College. 

Work for a “return engagement.” En- 
courage the student to feel that regardless 
of the situation which may have developed 
during an interview, he would be welcome 
to come back for a further interview. 

Work for self-direction on the part of the 
student. Seek opportunities for the stu- 
dent to make decisions in the areas and at 
the level of which he is capable. 

Know the services available in your com- 
munity for specialized assistance. 
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Use tests as tools. 

Realize your client cannot turn over a 
“new leaf.” Progress toward adequate ad- 
justment is a developmental process in 
which the student participates actively. It 
is a process of gradual rather than sudden 
change. 

A note on due dues from the Arkansas 
Counselgram via the Cincinnati Newsletter. 

Some pay their dues when due, 

Some when overdue, 

Some never do. 

How do you do? 


Connecticut 


The Connecticut Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association has cooperated with sev- 
eral other Connecticut educational asso- 
ciations in organizing the Connecticut 
Council on School and College Relations. 
The Council’s objectives are “to cooperate 
in the study and improvement of relations 
between secondary schools and institutions 
of higher learning in Connecticut; to pro- 
mote an exchange of information regard- 
ing problems and developments in school 
and college relations among members of 
the participating organizations; to cooper- 
ate with other organizations having similar 
objectives in the development of effective 
programs of research and discussion.” 

In carrying out these objectives the 
Council plans to work with the Connecticut 
Personnel and Guidance Association in 
planning their annual conference this 
spring and to hold a state conference in 
late September or early October. 

The council is urging Connecticut col- 
leges to invite secondary school principals 
and guidance personnel to visit their cam- 
puses and to encourage members of their 
own faculties to visit one or more secondary 
schools during the year to oberve classes. 

The President of the Connecticut Coun- 
cil on School and College Relations is Ar- 
wood S. Northby, Director of Student 
Personnel at the University of Connecticut 
and a member of the Connecticut Person- 
nel and Guidance Association. 
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Publications Available from the 
American Personnel and Guidance Association 
THE PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL $7.00 a year 


az magazine of the Association, published monthly, September through 
ay 


THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE QUARTERLY 2.00 a year 
Published quarterly by the National Vocational Guidance Association 

THE SCHOOL COUNSELOR 1.50 a year 
Published quarterly by the American School Counselor Association 

PERSONNEL-O-GRAM 1.00 a year 


Published three times a year by the American College Personnel Associa- 
tion 
THE PLACEMENT BULLETIN 2.00 a year 
A publication of the Placement Committee, listing current jobs in the field 
of guidance and personnel and resumes of APGA members who are avail- 
able for positions 


DIRECTORY OF COUNSELING AGENCIES 1.00 


Approved list of agencies published by the Committee on Professional 
Standards of APGA, biennial 


HOW TO VISIT COLLEGES* -25 


HOW TO CREATE A CAREER* -30 
Handbooks for students, teachers, and parents, prepared by the Public In- 
formation and Professional Relations Committee of NVGA 

NVGA Bibliography of Current Occupational Literature 1.00 
Evaluated list of recent occupational information prepared by Guidance 
Information Review Service of NVGA 


COUNSELOR PREPARATION -50 
A Manual on the preparation of counselors, prepared by NVGA 
REHABILITATION COUNSELOR PREPARATION* 1.00 


Training needs of rehabilitation counselors, prepared by NVGA and the 
National Rehabilitation Association 


JOB ANALYSES OF EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL WORKERS _ .20 
Interim report by the Study Commission of the Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations 


A DESCRIPTIVE MESSAGE free 
Information about the American Personnel and Guidance Association and 
its Divisions 

STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES IN 

UNIVERSITIES OF THE WORLD 1.00 


A report on conferences with university and government officials, by 
Wesley P. Lloyd 


FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, AND ASSISTANTSHIPS FOR 
GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL GRADUATE TRAINING 15 
by George D. Changaris 


*Quantity prices available 


Order from National Headquarters 
American Personnel and Guidanee Association 


1534 **O”’ Street, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


? February, 1957 
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Books Reviewed 





reviews of recent publications . . . by various authors 


PsYCHOTHERAPY: A MOpDERN THEORY AND 
Practice, by E. Lakin Phillips. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1956. Pp. xviii + 334. 


¥ IS HARD to review this book without tak- 
ing sides. Phillips is a man with a mis- 
sion: to purge clinical psychology of all 
“depth oriented” thinking. He proceeds 
with so much fury and self-confident asser- 
tion that I am sure his readers are unlikely 
to remain neutral, taking sides for or 
against. This reviewer found himself 
against. My interpretations of his point of 
view may be influenced by my conclusion. 
To replace psychoanalytic theory and all 
of its shirt-tail relatives (any theory that 
makes use of “repression,” “defense” and 
the concept of motives and feelings of which 
the individual is unaware) Phillips offers 
a cognitive-perceptual model. The indi- 
vidual’s behavior is guided by certain hy- 
potheses or self-assertions. When his en- 
vironment, principally other persons, fails 
to give him the cues to confirm these asser- 
tions, this discrepancy between self-asser- 
tion and environment gives rise to tension. 
Tension sets in motion redoubled efforts at 
assertion which in turn only renews the con- 
ditions of tension. Borrowing from infor- 
mation theory, this circularity characteris- 
tic of neurosis is called redundancy. How 
these discrepancies arise is never very clearly 
described. From the kinds of illustrations 
offered and the developmental data grudg- 
ingly supplied, one guesses that Phillips 
would say that parents teach the child the 
particular self-images by which he lives. 
The psychotherapist must literally teach the 
patient the nature of the mistake he is mak- 
ing. See, for example, how he describes the 
therapeutic method followed in a particular 
instance: “Explanations following this four 
point (assertion, disconfirmation, tension, 
redundancy) model—but in nontechnical 
language—were given her with respect to 
concrete experience she had reported dur- 
ing the therapy hours. The paradigm or 
model was made clearer and clearer each 
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week with respect to new data or with re- 
gard to old concerns.” (p. 5) 

How does it come about that the patient's 
experience in therapy teaches her that she 
is caught in this circle created by her own 
unrealism when all of her other experience 
has failed to teach her? Phillips never fully 
faces up to this question which must plague 
any practicing psychotherapist. Too fre- 

uently the patient has come for psycho- 

erapy after his friends and relations have 
made only too clear to him, at length and in 
behavioral detail, just how he is creating 
difficulties for himself and his loved ones. 
So often it is this very awareness of being 
caught in a self-defeating circle that drives 
a person to attempt the painful, time-con- 
suming and expensive psychotherapeutic 
process. 

As this reviewer sees it, Phillips skirts 
such practical questions. Similarly, he 
never meets psychodynamic theory head on. 
Instead, he gains debaters’ points by seek- 
ing out all of the most foolish statements 
that have been made by some of its sup- 
porters. In short, he tilts with supporters 
rather than with theory. 

Although this is not a long book, the 
basic theory could have been developed in 
even less space. For some reason, it was felt 
necessary to wade into the ideographic- 
nomothetic controversy for almost forty 
pages. There is an implication that depth 
theory relies upon an ideographic formula- 
tion. This, of course, is grossly inaccurate. 
Freudian theory, which naturally is seen as 
the main source of contamination, is 
staunchly nomothetic in such formulations 
as the stages of psychosexual development. 
Another approximate forty pages is devoted 
to the conflict paradigm in psychopathology 
and psychotherapy. Earlier, the author 
raises doubts in his reader that he has re- 
jected “depth theory” from a full under- 
standing of it when he tells us, “although 
‘conflict’ is invoked to explain phenomena, 
it is given no systematic place in extant 
theory.” (p. xiii) Unless he uses an un- 
usually stringent criteria for “systematic” 
it seems hard to understand how Phillips 
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has overlooked the fact of impulse-defense 
formulations of conflict and such extended 
discussions of the theory of derivatives of 
conflict as Dittmann and Raush have of- 
fered. As for his own discussion, it seems 
to add little to the Dollard and Miller for- 
mulations other than to review a number 
of research studies which have a bearing on 
this paradigm. 

As a serious attempt to offer an alterna- 
tive to psychoanalytic and kindred theory of 
personality, this book should be read. Each 
must decide for himself how promising the 
alternative is. Perhaps, the three verbatim 
interviews offered in the last chapter for 
illustrative purposes will interest the prac- 
ticing clinician. He should not expect 
much from this book, however, unless he 
is willing to take a simplified, essentially 
contentless, view of personality.—Epwakrp S. 
BorDIN, University of Michigan. 


HicH ScHooL PERSONNEL Work Topay, 
by Jane Warters. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1956 (Second Edition). ix + 358 
pp. $4.75. 


ARTER’S REVISED edition continues to 
provide an orderly and painless 





guide to the contemporary “field of student 


personnel work.” As in the 1946 edition, 
she has surveyed the literature “to learn 
the current conceptions held by writers 
accepted as ‘authorities’ and the conceptions 
held by secondary school teachers and ad- 
ministrators as revealed in their accounts 
of school practices and in reports upon in- 
vestigations of high school personnel work 
in action” in the belief “that through a 
critical analysis, synthesis, and interpreta- 
tion of the literature some sound general- 
izations might be made concerning high 
school personnel work today.” 

Approximately the first one-third of the 
book is given over to a consideration of the 
“Foundations” of student personnel work. 
The bulk of the remainder describes the 
“Program.” 

This reviewer especially commends these 
features: 

1. Title. Warters abandons the term 
guidance for good (and sufficient) reasons. 
2. At least some historical orientation. 

3. Two chapters which attempt in limited 
space to describe psychological and socio- 
logical backgrounds. Fortunately, the 
“human relations” chapter belies its name; 
actually it has some substantial notions de- 
rived from social psychology. 
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A book you'll read and recommend with satisfaction . . . 
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helpfully interrelated. Bibliographies and special 


references for each field. 


“The college girl can look ahead more wisely if 
she consults this book . . . Mrs. Zapoleon has 
drawn upon her wealth of experience as a special- 
ist in preparing this reliable and authoritative 
account of several hundred occupations.””-—Max 
F. Barer, Former President, National Vocational 
Guidance Association. 
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4. The relative absence of U. S. Office of 
Education conceptions and _ terminology. 
For example, student activities get some de- 
served attention. The Individual Inven- 
tory does not appear in the subject index! 

5. Recognition in an “Epilogue” that 
there is some discrepancy between what is 
preached and what is practiced. 

On balance, Miss Warters has done an 
admirable job with the materials available 
to her—the writings in the field. Yet the 
book is not a satisfying one. Why? 

Apparently the literature of student per- 
sonnel work contains little real critical 
analysis. 

Two examples from Warter’s book suffice 
to illustrate the point. The philosophical 
issues in public secondary education and, in 
consequence, in personnel work are inade- 
quately explored. There is almost unques- 
tioning acceptance of the life adjustment, 
student needs objectives. Why are the saner 
critics of public education dismissed with- 
out a hearing? 

Quotations from the chapter titled Help- 
ing the Individual to be Understood are re- 
vealing. “A student cannot be understood 
unless he is known. And he cannot be 
known unless information is had about 
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him.” “Guidance of a student may be ad- 
versely influenced because of lack of knowl- 
edge of his whole personality.” Certainly 
there are subtle questions involved here 
which go beyond such _ over-simplified 
affirmations. What is the relationship be- 
tween information and _ understanding? 
What is the relationship between under- 
standing and effective guidance and teach- 
ing? There is a whole body of social per- 
ception and judgment-making research 
which needs to be considered here. What is 
the relevance of Paul Meehl’s balanced but 
devastating analysis of the actuarial vs. 
clinical prediction problem? There is a 
personnel literature pertinent to the topic 
(e.g., doctoral dissertations by Leigh Baker, 
Willis Dugan, and Kenneth Hoyt). 

Perhaps two introductory books need to 
be written to cover the ground encompassed 
in the present one. First, and most impor- 
tantly, the “field” needs a real foundation 
book. A portion of it would be philosoph- 
ical. Many of the “issues” in student per- 
sonnel work seem to hinge upon value orien- 
tations of a predominantly unanalyzed na- 
ture. The remainder would be based on 
the behavioral sciences. The day may yet 
come when student personnel workers will 
get a solid grounding in the behavioral 
sciences instead of the synthetic treatments 
in the usual personnel curriculum. 

Second, on the administrative or “how to 
do it” side, perhaps someone will someday 
write a realistic account under a title some- 
thing like Student Personnel Administra- 
tion: The Ju-jitsu of Cooperation, or Stasis: 
The Science of Group Statics, or, more ap- 
propriately, The Positive Power of Negative 
Thinking (or all three). An authentic 
diary would suffice. 

To indulge a further phantasy, what 
would happen if we engaged a panel of in- 
dependent observers to review and appraise 
the field of student personnel work? Start 
with a man of letters (say Edmund Wilson), 
add a scientist (Pauling? Muller?), a farm 
leader (possibly Shuman or Patton), include 
an industrial figure (perhaps a spare G .M. 
Vice-President), and leaven with an Arch- 
bishop. Perhaps we talk among ourselves 
too much. 

Despite a careful search of the literature, 
the author overlooked one current defini- 
tion (in an English teachers journal) of the 
student personnel point of view—“severe 
myopia with astigmatism in both eyes.”— 
ArTHuR H. BrayFIELD, Kansas State College. 
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OTHER PEOPLE’s CHILDREN, by Anna 
Judge Veters Levy. New York: The 
Ronald Press Company, 1956. 287 pp. 
$3.75. 


be BOOK presents the cases of fourteen 
children selected from the thousands of 
those who were seen by Judge Levy as she 
sat on the bench of a juvenile court in New 
Orleans, Louisiana. Space does not per- 
mit a review nor a summary of each case, 
but each problem is delineated as it is 
spelled out in the chapter headings: “The 
Lonely Brothers,” “Mother Love,” “Pros- 
titute’s Daughter,” “Orphans of Divorce,” 
“War Baby,” etc. 

Other People’s Children could only have 
been written by one with a deep feeling and 
a warm understanding for human frailties 
and human strengths. As each vignette of 
life unfolds, the threads which bind child 
to parent and parent to parent—the un- 
ending, unchanging pattern of need for 
security and love and acceptance holds the 
reader's interest until the last case is reached 
and the judicial sentence pronounced. 

Although the book is primarily devoted 
to an exploration of those dimensions which 
produce the juvenile delinquent, the reader 
is also taken behind the scenes of court ac- 
tion, social agency red tape, foster and 
juvenile detention homes. The weight of 
societal pressure and prejudice to the al- 
ready delicately balanced emotional scale 
of human need and drive is vividly por- 
trayed through the torrents of pent-up hos- 
tilities and distorted values which affect 
juvenile and adult alike. On occasion, 
however, as in the case of the “Prostitute’s 
Daughter,” when every influence calculated 
to produce defiance and hate is present, one 
comes in contact with honesty and love and 
a sense of self-worth. The prevailing ties 
which seem to inspire the hope and faith 
and courage in those who come through are 
those intangible aspects of human experi- 
ence implicit in understanding and accept- 
ance. 

Other People’s Children was written pri- 
marily to show what the courts are doing 
today to combat juvenile delinquency, but 
it could well be used as a text in both gradu- 
ate and undergraduate courses in Mental 
Hygiene, Sociology, Psychology of Adoles- 
cence or Childhood, and a host of other 
courses where human motivation and ex- 
ploration of human behavior are analyzed 
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through the medium of case discussion. 
The “silences,” the “need for status, recog- 
nition, success experience”—theories dis- 
cussed in many classes, take form in the 
shape of real people in real situations. 

The descriptions in the book focus on the 
unseen forces which go on within every in- 
dividual and which can rise to the surface 
and shape a juvenile delinquent or a happy, 
adjusted child or adolescent. It is full of 
insights and observations which should 
prove challenging not only to the neophyte 
who is beginning to learn about symptoms 
and the effect of frustration and depriva- 
tion, but also to the experienced profes- 
sional worker in the various disciplines 
whose daily activities are subsumed under 
the general category of human relationships. 
—Go.piz RutH Kasack, The City College, 
New York City. 


THE Democratic Way TO BETTER 
ScHoots, by O. C. Miller, New York: 
Exposition Press, 1956. 210 pp. $3.50. 


= BOOK is intended to call attention to 
the urgent need to reorganize the public 
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schools in order to attract and hold quali- 
fied persons as teachers. It is supposed to 
be an expose of the harsh conditions under 
which the teacher must work and what 
can be done to correct the faults of school 
systems. 

The author claims there is one person 
who knows what is wrong with the schools 
and that is the teacher; that the big fault 
is that schools are created to give principals, 
supervisors and others up to superintend- 
ents something to direct and control; and 
that teachers and their teaching get no 
recognition. 

There are references to the fact that when 
the teacher does not carry out the wishes of 
the principal and supervisor, these adminis- 
trators “go into temper-tantrums” (a phrase 
used frequently) and the teacher has no 
alternative but to do absolutely what she is 
told to do. 

Teachers are forced to follow “educa- 
tional fads” dreamed up by some professor 
which is characterized as “professorism” and 
is claimed to be one of the serious handi- 
caps of the present-day school systems. 

Stories of teacher shortages are largely a 
hoax intended to convey an incorrect im- 
pression of the real causes for not having 
enough teachers. There is much fakery and 
fraud as well as deceit that must be prac- 
ticed by the teacher under the present plan 
of reporting pupil progress, says the author. 

The motto in schools seems to be “Do not 
antagonize the janitor by leaving him any 
work to do, and besides, what is the teacher 
for anyway?” 


The teacher’s work is not judged or 
graded by how she can teach or help pupils 
but by other activities in which she may or 
may not please the principal or supervisor, 
according to the author. 

The authority which has been seized by 
the principal, the supervisor, and other 
officials will be revoked in the plan the 
author proposes in reorganizing the schools. 
Under this reorganizational plan, the prin- 
cipal will become a combination executive- 
clerk-public relations and disciplinary off- 
cial. The position of the supervisor as it 
now exists would be abolished entirely. 

There will be an adequate supply of com- 
petent teachers when the unprofessional 
supervisors and principals lose their con- 
trols over the schools and the teachers are 
placed in a position “of prescribing what 
should be taught and how pupils should be 
managed.” 

These statements reflect the emphasis of 
the entire book and the author gives the im- 
pression these conditions prevail for the 
majority of teachers. The author says the 
book is not documented since it is intended 
for the general reading public and is based 
on the case study method as far as possible. 
It is unfortunate the book is not docu- 
mented because conditions in the frequency 
reported are, according to the reviewer's ob- 
servation, the exception rather than the 
rule. To have quoted some of the positive 
ways in which team effort among teachers, 
supervisors and principals is carried out 
effectively in many school systems would 
have made the book more meaningful. 

Its greatest value might be the effect it 
may have on principals and supervisors 
who may wish to check the degree to which 
they are guilty of the infractions mentioned. 

The suggestions for remedying the 
teacher shortage situation can hardly be said 
to be in line with sound educational prac- 
tice. Both the title and content are mislead- 
ing for there appears to be little that de- 
scribes “The Democratic Way to Better 
Schools.”—LEoNARD M. Mitter, Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, Washington, 
D.C. 
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